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The new tax bill publicity if the com- 
-_ approved by the G P F A panies are to come 
nc ee we IVE THE FUBLIC THE FACTS ABOUT RT 
~ means committee for THE NEW ‘TELEPHONE TAXES ditions without injury 
- passage by Congress to their public rela- 
proposes a tax on telephone toll messages. the need of the government for more rev- __ tions. In the face of higher taxes and 
As drafted, the measure imposes a 5-cent enue defeated all such protests. demands for lower rates, telephone com- 
tax on messages ranging from 31 cents to Beyond little doubt these additional taxes panies must tell their story to their sub- 
— 50 cents, and a 10-cent tax on messages will be passed on to the consumers. They  scribers in an open, honest, fact-revealing 
— carrying more than 50-cent charges. will be asked to pay more for the com- campaign. In short, they must see to it 
— When the bill reaches the Senate, the modities they buy to meet the demands of that they are not saddled with the blame 
rs telephone interests will endeavor to have Washington. for the coming increased toll expense. 
it amended so the tax applies only to toll Increased cost of telephone toll service This is the only sure way to preserve 
messages carrying a charge of 50 cents. will make the companies’ bills larger, and good public relations. 
All companies should get in touch with it is most important for the companies to Public Relations. 
0. their Congressmen and Senators, and in- tell the public why their monthly state- The business that has no competition in 
= form them of their views on the tax situ- ments run higher. It is simply a matter its community needs to be especially care- 
sme ation. of telling the toll users the truth, thereby ful about its public relations. One impor- 
at Washington jusé now is “listening” to avoiding the blame which should not be tant reason why a monopoly is often so 
op what the folks back home are saying. placed on the service companies. Natur- unpopular is because its management is 
im * * * * ally, however, it will be placed on their inclined to grow careless about pleasing its 
at. Like many other business concerns, tele- shoulders, unless they take pains to ex- patrons. Instead of working hard to cre- 
- phone companies are to be given the un- plain the s:tuation. ate and maintain its good will, such a 
aud pleasant task of collecting more taxes from 7s 8 company naturally falls back on the idea 
- . the public. Right now it is an unusually Like most public utilities, telephone com- that people must patronize it anyway. This 
= mean job, in view of the universal feel- panies did not raise their rates during the is a real danger, for competition is the best 
RS ing that taxes are too high already, and boom times of 1929. When business slacked stimulant to winning and preserving the 
a the companies should make it plain to up, and prices fell, the buying power of friendship of the buyers. 
their subscribers that they are not re- the dollar was increased and the cost of This applies to the telephone business 
) sponsible; that they do not get the money, _ living came down to meet—at least in part which is frequently referred to as a “nat- 
but that they are compelled by law to col- —the reduced income most people received. ural monopoly.” 
= lect it and pass it on to Uncle Sam. Falling commodity prices have led many 2-2 s 
i * * * * unthinking people to demand lower utility Twenty-five years ago Theodore Gary 
7" It is not the fault of the telephone inter- rates. It is still the task of the service delivered an address before the Missouri 
ests that this message tax is to be im- companies to combat this argument, al- Independent Telephone Association con- 
s posed. Telephone men, representing both though they may think they have told the vention, at Kansas City, on “General Tele- 
: Independent and Bell groups, went to story many times already. These new taxes phone Conditions.” In one part of his re- 
Washington and protested vigorously make it all the more necessary now. marks he touched on this phase of the 
_ against it. So did many other industries The facts must be brought before ser- 


Oppose the tax laid on their operations, but 





vice users through proper advertising and 


business, emphasizing the necessity of culti- 


vating the good will of subscribers. The 
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phrase, “public relations,” had not been 
coined back in 1907, but he advanced the 
same idea in a paragraph which now seems 
He said: 


“A sensible policy for the telephone man 


strangely prophetic. 


to pursue is one along the lines with the 
country merchant, or a man doing a mer- 
cantile business in a small town. He should 
cater to his patrons, try to satisfy every 
customer and give them what they want. 
Do not assume the attitude that subscrib- 
ers are compelled to do as you direct or 
you will take out their telephones. 

“It is bad policy to tell a subscriber 
that if he does not do so and so, you will 
take his telephone out. I admit there are 
times telephones must be removed for va- 
rious reasons, but it is better to do so and 
say very little about it. It is what is said, 
in which it is 
When a 


feelings aroused, he 


and the dictatorial way 
said, that produces bad feeling. 
subscriber has _ his 
loses all reason and is soon found working 
against the local company.” 

The policy advocated 25 years ago is 
even more necessary in these modern times 
when rate-payers are critical and “on edge.” 

* + * * 

In the same address Mr. Gary—who was 
then, as he is today, an important factor 
in the telephone business—gave his rea- 


sons for believing the rendering of tele- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, March 
22, 23 and 24. 

South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Cataract, Sioux Falls, April 6-7. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
April 12 and 13. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Jay- 
hawk Hotel, Topeka, April 19 and 20. 

Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Loraine Hotel, Madison, April 26, 
27 and 28. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Southern District, Bristol, 
Tenn., May 4, 5 and 6. 

Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapelis, May 11 and 12. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 17, 18 and 19. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Jamestown Hotel, James- 
town, May 25, 26 and 27. 








phone service to be one of the most de- 
sirable lines of business. In this connec- 
tion he then said: 

“The telephone business, as a whole, I 
consider the best business in the land. 
None of the other public utility businesses 


approaches it. No other business com- 
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In the first 
place, ‘it is a cash business; the returns 


pares with it in many respects. 


are sure and regular, and the business is 
not affected by the seasons or extreme 
weather conditions that affect the income 
of a general business. Hard times affect 
it very little, because the telephone is a 
necessity; it has come to stay and people 
will not do without it. 

“It requires the smallest per capita 
charge of any of the public utilities, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is the most 
useful of any of them. And it requires 
less per capita capital to install a tele- 
phone plant than any other public utility.” 

ee es 

Generally speaking, these views are as 
sound today as in 1907. Naturally, during 
a severe business depression telephone com- 
panies have had to struggle with problems 
that were disheartening and that tested 
their confidence to the utmost. 

No line of industry has altogether escaped 
these adverse conditions during the last 
two or three years, but the facts show that 
the utilities have fared far better during 
the lean period than most businesses. And 
among the service companies the telephone 
companies have weathered the storm bet- 
ter than most. 

It remains, as has been frequently said 


in the past, “the best business in the land.” 


Value of Service and Price Paid 


How Much Is Telephone Service Worth to the Farmer and the Business 
Man?—Results of an Investigation as to the Dollars and Cents Value of 
Service on Basis of Time and Traveling Expense Saved on Actual Calls 


[Editor's Note: Here is a reprint of 
two articles concerning the value of tele- 
These articles were pub- 
1920 and 1922, 
respectively, and were based on investiga- 
tions made by the late J. P. Smith. They 
are published again in response to several 
requests from subscribers. ] 


phone service. 
lished in TELEPHONY in 


Many complaints having been received 
from rural subscribers that the rate of $18 
per year was too high and that the service 
was' not worth that amount, the Golden 
Valley Telephone Co., of Beach, N. D., of 
which J. P. Smith is president and general 
manager, deemed it advisable to make an 
invesugation which would demonstrate the 
value of the telephone to the average 
farmer. 

The officers of the company did not know 
whether or not $18 a year was too high, 
but they did know one fact—that they were 
They 
thought, however, that there must be some 


not making any money at that rate. 


way of ascertaining the actual value of the 
telephone to a particular patron for a 
given period. 

They knew that some patrons used the 
telephone more than others; also, that they 
used the service more in busy seasons than 
at other times. It was not desired to make 
this test in the busiest season nor in a dull 
season. The months of April, May and 
June, 1919, were therefore chosen, the 
spring season being rather late in the state 
of North Dakota. 

What does the telephone do from a 
strictly business standpoint? It saves time 
and traveling expenses. The social fea- 
ture is of value. The protection in case of 
fire or accident, and the means of reaching 
a physician promptly in case of an emer- 
gency, are other factors, and last, but not 
least, the incoming calls which have a ma- 
terial as well as other value. 

There may be other things that are of 
value about telephone service to the farmer, 


but for the purpose of this investigation, 
only two were considered, namely: time 
and traveling expense saved to the farmer 
on actual business calls. 

The Golden Valley Telephone Co. op- 
erates in a sparsely settled community and 
lines 20 miles long with 15 or 20 subscrib- 
ers are not uncommon. 

In order to get an idea of relative values 
between subscribers, the size of the farm 
was considered, also the average distances 
from town. One subscriber who was 
farming 160 acres and living 514 miles 
from town, was selected; another, farming 
320 acres, lived four miles from town; 4 
third, farming 960 acres, lived seven mites 
from town. 

Arrangements were made to have these 
three subscribers keep track of all of their 
calls for a period of 30 days, entering them 
in books furnished by the company for that 
purpose. These books were ruled to pef- 
mit the recording of the date of the call. 
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the telephone number called, and a nota- 
tion as to whether it was a social or busi- 
ness call. 

The day was of no particular value, ex- 
cept as a matter of record. The telephone 
number was very necessary, as it was from 
that the company got the distance. In or- 
der that business calls only might be con- 
sidered it was necessary that calls be classi- 
fied into business and social. 

The subscribers were requested to reg- 
ister in the business column only those calls 
where a trip would have been made to the 
telephone where the number called was lo- 
cated, had they not had a telephone. All 
others calls were to be placed in the col- 
umn headed “Social Calls.” 

On examining the records at the expira- 
tion of 30 days, it was found that subscriber 
No. 1, farming 160 acres, had a total of 39 
business calls and 22 social calls. Sub- 
scriber No. 2 had 70 business calls and 15 
social calls. Subscriber No. 3 had a total 
of 91 business calls and 61 social calls. 

As previously mentioned, for the purpose 
of determining the value of the telephone 
to the farmer, no value was placed on so- 
cial calls. Neither were they considered 
in this report, although they have a value, 
no one can deny. 

In order to determine the saving to the 
farmer in time and traveling expenses, it 
was necessary to arrive at a cost per mile 
which should include both of these items 
and at the same time be made low enough 
so as to not permit any argument as to its 
being too high. Finally the company de- 
cided to use the very low figure of 5 cents 
per mile and up to the present time no one 
had said that the figure was too high. 

The final result was a surprise to every- 
one concerned as it was much greater than 
anyone expected. It made the farmers’ 
side of the case look like a profiteer several 
times magnified in comparison to the com- 
pany’s little $1.50 monthly rate, which was 
the purchase price of traveling expense 
saved for 30 days for these three particu- 
lar subscribers. And these were no dif- 
ferent from the company’s other rural sub- 
scribers under like circumstances. 

Subscriber No. 1, farming 160 acres, had 
39 business calls which produced a mileage 
one way only of 153 miles and computed at 
Scents per mile, amounted to $7.65. Sub- 
scriber No. 2, farming 320 acres, had 70 
business calls with a mileage one way of 
216 miles, which computed at 5 cents per 
mile amounted to $10.80. Subscriber No. 3, 

arming 960 acres, had 91 business calls 
with a mileage one way of 444 miles, which 
computed at 5 cents amounted to $22.20. 

It will be noted that the actual dollars 
and cents saved to the farmer in time and 

traveling expenses on business calls is the 
only thing considered in arriving at these 
'gures. Furthermore, that the mileage is 
only figured one way and not on a round- 
'tip basis, because if a person had no tele- 
Phone and had to make these trips per- 
“nally, he would perhaps make several 
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VALUE OF TELEPHONE 
SERVICE. 

“What is the telephone’s value to the 
farmer?” 

“How much is telephone service worth 
to the business man in the small town?” 

These are questions which have been 
asked by many managers, but have not 
been satisfactorily answered for the ma- 
jority of companies. The rates for tele- 
phone service are not high. Managers 
generally contend that they should be 
much higher but have no figures to back 
up their contentions. 

Early in 1919, the late J. P. Smith, 
president of the then Golden Valley 
Telephone Co., Beach, N. D., received 
various complaints that his rural rate 
was too high and that the service was 
not worth $18.00 a year. He made an 
investigation to ascertain the value of 
the service to the farmer, and the results 
were most surprising to the officers of 
the company as well as to its patrons. 

The North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation asked Mr. Smith to extend his 
study of the telephone’s value to include 
city subscribers. This was done in the 
same thorough manner in which the in- 
vestigation was made of the value of the 
telephone to the farmer. 

The results of these investigations 
were published in “Telephony” in 1920 
and in 1922, respectively. The figures 
were given wide circulation at the time 
in the newspaper press of the country. 
Recently “Telephony” has received re- 
quests for a reprint of this material. As 
the value of the telephone has increased 
rather than diminished, the results of 
these investigations are republished as 
telephone managers will find them of 
great interest at the present time. 








calls in one neighborhood on one trip. For 

that reason, the mileage on the telephone 

calls was figured only one way. 
Investigation of City Service. 

In giving me the job of figuring out the 
value of telephone service, I took it that 
the association committee meant the city 
business service; at any rate I thought 
about this thing for several weeks and 
finally came to the conclusion that the asso- 
ciation had handed me some package, but 
as the North Dakota telephone man does 
not recognize the word “can’t” it was up 
to me to get busy. 

To begin with, my idea was to take a 
few of the representative business estab- 
lishments found in any small self-respecting 
town that has a telephone exchange. 

We picked six business establishments: 
A hardware store, a bank, clothing store, 
garage, law office, and grocery. Forms 
were made up for making a record of all 
outgoing calls from these business places, 
and merely the telephone numbers called. 
This was kept up for one week or six 
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days in order that we might get a better 
average for a business month. 

Taking the telephone numbers called per- 
mitted the approximate distance that would 
have to be traveled on foot toand from the 
location of these telephones within the city 
exchange limits, to be figured out on a 
per thousand foot basis. 

The rural calls were figured the same 
as in the former study of rural service— 
at 5 cents per mile—but as the short-haul 
calls within the city exchange limits have 
to be done on foot, as the distances in most 
cases are very short, the writer took an 
average of a number of these calls and ac- 
tually “hot footed” it to and from these 
various places that were called, making ac- 
tual talks in person with parties called. 
With the usual delays in getting an audi- 
ence with the person wanted, I found that 
the average was about 1,000 feet each 20 
minutes or 3,000 feet per hour. 

The next move, then, was to strike an 
average salary value that it would take 
to get this work done by the “hot-foot” 
method. An average salary of $100 per 
month was taken, for as near as could be 
estimated this would be the average be- 
tween the lowest paid clerk and the high- 
est paid executive. It was realized that 
some of this business could be transacted 
by messenger and some of it would have 
to be done by the executive or proprietor ; 
hence the average of $100 per month. 

Now for the final result: There being 
26 business days in the month, and figured 
on an 8-hour day, a $100 a month salary 
would amount to 48 cents per hour. The 
average travel on this test was 3,000 feet 
per hour; and in figuring out on a per 
thousand foot basis, the cost of messenger 
service would amount to 16 cents per thou- 
sand feet. The rural rate was left as 
formerly, at 5 cents per mile, for reasons 
as given before. 

In checking up we found the amounts 
for the several business places to be as fol- 
lows: 

Hardware: Local calls, 366,860 feet. 
This at 16 cents per thousand feet would 
amount to $56.68. Rural calls, 192.4 miles, 
at 5 cents per mile, would amount to $9.12, 
making a total of $67.80. Deducting the 
amount invested in service at the rate of 
$3.25 per month, would give the hardware 
business a profit on this investment of 
1,986.15 per cent. 

Banking: Local calls, 239,850 feet. At 
16 cents per thousand feet they would 
amount to $38.36. Rural calls, 93.6 miles 
at 5 cents per mile, would amount to 
$4.18, making a total of $42.54. Deduct- 
ing the amount invested in service at the 
rate of $4.50 per month, would give the 
banking business a profit on this invest- 
ment of 845.33 per cent. 

Clothing: Local calls, 496,080 feet. At 
16 cents per thousand feet they would 
amount to $79.36. Rural calls, 260 miles 
at 5 cents per mile would amount to $13, 
making a total of $92.36. Deducting the 
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amount invested in 
service at the rate of 
$3.25 per month, 
would give the cloth- 
ing business a_ profit 
on this investment of 
2,741.84 per cent. 
Garage: Local calls, 


490,880 feet. At 16 


cents per thousand 
feet they would 
amount to $78.52. 


Rural calls, 135.2 
miles at 5 cents per 
mile would amount to 
$6.76, making a total 
of $85.28. Deducting 
the amount invested in 
service at the rate of 
$4.50 per month, would 
give the garage busi- 
ness a profit on this 
investment of 1,795.11 
per cent. 

Local calls, 
feet. At 16 
thousand 
would 


Law: 
12,840 
cents per 
feet, they 
amount to $20.15. 
Rural calls, 3328 
miles at 5 cents per 
mile, would amount to 
$16.64, making a total 








A single connection between your house and the 
house across the street has a certain value. 


A connection with ten neighbors is worth, per- 
haps not ten times as much, but say at least double. 

But here you are, connected with hundreds, with 
thousands, with many millions of other telephones. 

Every time a new family or a new store comes 
to town and puts in a telephone, the value of your 
own telephone goes up. 

You may never call them up. But the possi- 
bility is there. 
them if you want them is worth something. And 
if the need does arise, that call may be worth 
many dollars. 


Can you possibly calculate what that is worth? 


The assurance that you can get 








of $36.79. Deducting 
the amount invested in 
service at the rate of 
$3.25 per month, 
would give the law business a profit on 
this investment of 1,032.00 per cent. 
Grocery, which is the smallest one in 


graph Co. 


town: Local calls, 741,520 feet. At 16 
cents per thousand feet they would 
amount to $118.64. Rural calls, 997.6 


miles at 5 cents per mile, would amount to 
$48.88, making a total of $167.52. Deduct- 
ing the amount invested in service at the 
rate of $3 per month, would give the gro- 
cery business a profit on this investment 
of 5,884.00 per cent. 

No consideration was given, or study 
made of the incoming calls, for it would 
be very hard to determine what value a 
call would have from some other party; 
but it is a well known fact that some of 
the incoming calls would have a greater 
value than the outgoing—take the case of 
a grocery or market with a delivery serv- 
ice, or other business establishments in 
making appointments for the transactions 
of business valuable to both parties. 

In making this whole study, it will be 
noticed that the benefit of the doubt has 
been given to the subscriber. 


March Sleet Storm Disastrous to 
Telephone Lines. 

The month of March came in like the 
proverbial lion and telephone companies 
experienced trouble 
with and damage to their lines. 


im various sections 


Striking Expression of the Value of the Telephone Featured in 
the February Issue of the Pacific Telephone Magazine, Monthly 
Publication of the Employes of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
This Makes an Excellent Educational Advertisement. 


A sleet-storm swept across northern II- 
linois and left many poles and wires on the 
ground. The companies affected had line 
crews out continuously and service was 
restored quite promptly. 

The storm reached Pennsylvania about 
March 5 and practically isolated the sec- 
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tion around Harrisburg. Highways were 
blocked, trains were from four to ten 
hours late and signal systems and tele- 
phone and telegraph systems were badly 
crippled. 

J. K. Johnston, well-known telephone 
engineer of Indianapolis, declared that he 
has witnessed many sleet storms but the 
conditions near Harrisburg were the worst 
he has ever seen. Nearly all the poles 
along the Pennsylvania railroad between 
Harrisburg and Sunbury were broken off 
or lying on the ground. 

The plants of both Independent and 
Bell companies in that section of Penn- 
sylvania were severely damaged and re- 
quired continuous day and night work to 
restore service of large forces of men. 


Another Business Idea; But Not 
Recommended for Use. 

A visitor in San Francisco, Calif., ac- 
cording to the Pacific Telephone Magazine, 
took a fling at a big business and “bought” 
the telephone booth concession in a local 
hotel for $200 from a_ prepossessing 
stranger. 

When he came to collect the day’s re- 
ceipts, a night clerk and a detective needed 
an hour to convince him that he had been 
buncoed. This is just another version of 
the old story of buying Brooklyn bridge. 


Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. to 
Spend $750,000 for Construction. 
The Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., a 

subsidiary of the Associated Telephone 

Utilities Co., Chicago, IIl., will spend ap- 

proximately $750,000 during 1932 on the 

rehabilitation and expansion of its facili- 
ties in the counties of Erie, Venango, 

Crawford, Cambria, Somerset and Brad- 

ford, Pa. 

The proposed work calls for the use of 








6 
Per Cent 
4 Profit to 
*Cost Telephone 
in Cash 5 Users 
1 2 3 to City Rate Named in Col. 
Class Distance Subscribers Charged. 2 at Rate 
of Kind of Traveled Shown in for Service Charged in 
Calls. Business. per Month. Column 2. per Month. Column 5. 
Local 366,860 feet $58.68 
Rural HARDWARE = 192.4 miles 9.12 
Total 67.80 $3.25 1,986.15 
Local 239,850 feet 38.36 
Rural BANKING 93.6 miles 4.18 
Total 42.54 4.50 845.33 
Local 496,080 feet 79.36 
Rural CLOTHING 260 miles 13.00 
Total 92.36 3.25 2,741.84 
Local 490,880 feet 78.52 
Rural GARAGE 135.2 miles 6.76 
Total 85.28 4.50 1,795.11 
Local 125,840 feet 20.15 
Rural LAW 332.8 miles 16.64 
Total 36.79 320 1,032.00 
Local 741,520 feet 118.64 
Rural GROCERY 997.6 miles 48.88 
Total 167.52 3.00 5,884.00 
*Cost was computed at 16 cents per 1,000 feet for city subscribers and at 2 
cents per mile for rural subscribers. 








The Cash Value of Telephone Service to Business Men. 
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approximately 4,000 poles; 164,000 feet of 
cable, ranging in size from 50 to 600 pairs, 
and a large quantity of other equipment. 
The work is expected to increase the size 
of the construction crews considerably. 
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The Pennsylvania corporation recently 
completed underground cable extensions in 
the Oil City and Johnstown districts for the 
expansion of service and relief of service 


in congested areas in that territory. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Keeping Abreast of Progress in Telephony—Routine for Hand- 
ling Teletypewriter Calls—Future Nation-Wide Inter-Connect- 
ing Service for Typewritten Word—38th Installment of Series 


By Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


I wonder how many telephone operators 
keep up with “Evolution in Telephony ?” 

As telephone employes we should be able 
to give an intelligent answer to any ques- 
tion put to us regarding any service ren- 
dered in the telephone industry. We will 
be able to do this if we read the informa- 
tion contained in telephone journals, where 
any new service inaugurated by the tele- 
phone company is given publicity. 

On November 21, 1931, teletypewriter 
switching service was inaugurated by the 
A. T. & T. Co. and its associated com- 
panies. This service transmits messages 
electrically over wires, so that whatever is 
typed at one end of a circuit appears prac- 
tically at the same instant, at the distant 
end, also in typewritten form. It is a two- 
way service, permitting inquiry and reply 
to be made immediately, on the same 
connection. 

It may be of interest to you to know 
that a teletypewriter call is handled very 
much like a long distance call. Calls are 
timed and ticketed and the same “out” 
ticket is used, but the ticket is pink in color. 
Call order tickets are used for cases where 
a teletypewriter is “busy,” “don’t answer,” 
etc. 

The filing time is entered on the ticket 
as well as the “connect” and “disconnect” 
time. No. 1-A electric clocks are used for 
timing calls. Rates are based on air-line 
mileage. A book of rates and routes is 
provided for the use of the teletypewriter 
operator. 

Keys on the teletypewriter are similar to 
the keys on a typewriter. However, a tele- 
typewriter has only three rows of keys 
while a typewriter has four rows of keys. 
The teletypewriter has a key designated 
for numerals and one for letters. By de- 
Pressing either of these keys, all numerals 
or all letters may be sent. 

Let’s follow a teletypewriter call and see 
what happens. A_ call originating at 
Decatur and terminating at Chicago is 
routed via Springfield. A lamp line signal 
accompanied by a buzzing sound appears 
at the Springfield position. The Spring- 
field operator answers the signal by typing, 
“SPFD-I opr.” The calling subscriber at 
Decatur types, “THIS Is DEC. 1, CALLING 
cco 9.” The Springfield operator acknowl- 
edges the call by typing “OK.” 


The Chicago subscriber answers by typ- 
ing, “THis 1s cco 9.” The Decatur sub- 
scriber starts conversation. 

When conversation is finished, the call- 
ing subscriber (Decatur) signals the 
Springfield operator. The Springfield 
operator answers by typing, “SPFD-I OPR.” 
If conversation is finished, the Springfield 
operator clears the connection, and the call 
is completed. 

You can readily see that the routine for 
handling a teletypewriter call is very sim- 
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ilar to the routine provided for handling a 

long distance call. 

In the future, teletypewriter exchanges 
will be established at various points 
throughout the country so that a sub- 
scriber to the service may transmit written 
messages directly to any other teletype- 
writer subscriber, anywhere, at any time. 
It is intended to make the typewritten word 
a nation-wide service, inter-connecting 
service similar to that which the telephone 
system now provides for the spoken word. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Does the Inward operator at the TTC 
use the phrase, “Repeat, please,” if she 
does not understand the order? 

2. Do you enter “by verified” on the 
ticket? If so, do you enter the time? 

3. When you receive a “WH party re- 
port” and you have understood all the 
details, how should it be acknowledged ? 

4. When the subscriber asks the name of 
an operator, should the operator give 
her name or number? 

5. Can an operator use the word 

“right” in talking to her subscribers? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois telephone operators, turn to page 19. 

















friends—vreal, sincere happiness. 


ting cold!” 


HONEST-TO-GOODNESS HAPPINESS 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Once upon a time a handsome young prince, possessor of great wealth, 
power and, seemingly, everything one’s heart could desire, set out in quest of 
that which he did not possess, in spite of his money, power, and influential 
He told no one of his intention and, in 
order to keep his identity from being revealed, he went in disguise. 

I have always felt sorry for presidents, kings, the Lindberghs and others 
who are obliged to live in constant spotlight, because they are subjected to 
almost as much supervision as is necessary for prisoners. 

Do you remember a game we used to play as children—that of hiding some 
article which one of us had to find? When the searcher neared the hiding place 
we called, “Getting warm!” When she moved away from it, we called, “Get- 


The young prince had no way of knowing whether he was going towards 
or away from the place where he might find real, sincere happiness. 





But this 








he did know—he had never seen any lasting evidences of it in the palaces of 
his friends and associates. So he started in the “getting warm” direction. 

First, he cultivated the friendship of folks who lived in very pretty houses 
set in the midst of beautiful green lawns. Although everything looked ideal 
from the outside, he soon found that the folks living in many of these homes 
were just pretending to be happy. In reality, they were worried by debt, the 
result of trying to “keep up with the Joneses.” 

“Perhaps I shall find the secret of happiness down in the valley where 
the houses are small and folks live simply,” the prince said. So he went down 
into the valley and found the meaning of real, sincere happiness in many of 
these little homes. 

The folks dwelling in them lived their human side uppermost rather than 
hiding it beneath a superficial surface. They lived happily and usefully with 
the people in the world about them. They accepted the commonplace things 
of life, with its day-by-day round of meals, work, a family gathering in the 
evening, and lastly, a good, quiet eight hours’ sleep, as their portion, rather than 
as merely the bare necessities of life. 

Morac: Their days were important only as they ended well. 


























Personal Touch in Telephone Service 


Human Side of Telephone Operating—Subscriber Often Judges Service More 
by Human Contact than Efficiency of the Equipment—Ways of Maintaining 
Good Personal Relations—Paper Presented at Convention of Indiana Association 


By Miss Elenora Tittle, 


Manager, Southern Indiana Telephone Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


In an age of machinery, like the present, 
we continually find places where manual 
operations are replaced by the work of a 
mechanical device. We, also, are finding 
more and more that such human effort as 
remains is being organized along more 
mechanical lines. 

In the telephone business, we operators 
have been thinking that automatic equip- 
ment would take our places, until we have 
learned of the large staffs of special op- 
erators needed even in full automatic equip- 
ments, and have been told that there are 
many small and medium-sized places where 
the dial will never spell out the numbers, 
at least during the working days of the 
present operating forces. 

Some of us are egotistical enough to 
think that we can do a better job than any 
contrivance of iron and copper and wheels 
and wires because we can put a personal 
element into the service that we can give 
our subscribers. We are beginning to ob- 
ject to the ideas of the public and of some 
of our managers, and even of sume of our 
own numbers, that we are nothing more 
than semi-intelligent machines for manip- 
ulating switchboard plugs. 

Whether our operating work is in con- 
tact with the subscriber, on every call, as 
in the manual office, or only on special 
types of calls, as in the dial office, we feel 
that it has a human side to it, and that the 
subscriber judges his service more by the 
human contact than by any other thing. 

It is the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss some of the ways in which operating 
work can be done on a basis of good per- 
sonal relations. It might be said to be 
an attempt to answer the question, “Why 
should an operator act like a human be- 
ing?” It is written frankly from the stand- 
point of the telephone office in a small or 
medium-sized city. I make no pretense to 
knowledge of the problems of a large city 
office. 

Since we are to talk of the human side 
of operating, let us first consider some of 
the qualifications of the operator. As much 
as operating practice may change from 
year to year, there are a few basic qualifi- 
cations that every operator should possess. 
First of all, she must be tactful. This old- 
fashioned virtue is somewhat obsolete in 
our plain-speaking modern world. But did 
you ever stop to think how, by applying a 
judicious amount of tact at the proper 
moment, many unpleasant situations that 
come up during the day may be settled 
happily ? 


Several weeks ago a little incident 
occurred in our office that well illustrates 
my point. A subscriber, an elderly wom- 
an who was rather hard of hearing, in- 
quired the time, a service which we still 
continue giving. The request was com- 
plied with and the operator left the line, 
assuming the subscriber had understood. 

In a few seconds the same drop came 
down and was answered by a second op- 








Wisdom Does Not Appear to Have 
Increased Generally. 

In general, wisdom does not appear to 
have increased. At times, one feels that 
it has diminished. 

This is due partly to the very gain in 
knowledge and invention, for wisdom is 
integrated experience; and we are living 
in a world in large part now, with little 
experience of the human effects of recent 
changes, with so pervasive a feeling of 
novelty that the older maxims are often 
thought even less applicable than they 
really are. 

In former times, when change was less 
rapid, men accepted without much 
thought principles resulting from the 
long experience of their forbears under 
conditions not nraterially different from 
their own.—A. Lawrence Lowell, Presi- 
dent, Harvard University. 








erator. She noticed there were two parties 
on the line, the first asking for a number 
and the second, the time. 
scriber was taken care of and the second 
asked to hang up and call back in a few 
minutes, as the line was busy. 

It couldn’t have been more than a minute 
after the connection was taken down that 
another operator answered the drop for 
the third time. It was the elderly woman 
again, in a very indignant state of mind. 
She declared in no uncertain terms that 
all operators alike were a general nuisance. 
She said she had been treated very badly 
and the operator simply ignored her re- 
quests for the time and even told her to 
hang up. The company was ordered to 
remove her telephone at once. 

The third operator, who was in charge 
of the office at the time, found out the 
circumstances and explained them to the 
angry woman in a pleasant manner. After 
a few minutes’ conversation the subscriber 
was as meek as a lamb and entirely satis- 
fied with the explanation given her. 

By applying a little of that splendid 
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The first sub- 


remedy, “tact,” this operator has kept a 
subscriber for the company and given the 
woman a much-improved idea of operators. 

Many other instances could be related 
in which tact played an important part in 
keeping things running smoothly. I’m sure 
that in every hour the operator is at the 
switchboard some little trouble comes up. 
By saying the right thing at the right time 
it all can be settled quickly and to the sat- 
isfaction of the subscriber. 

I think that next comes personality, and 
right alongside it a pleasant and an assur- 
ing voice. Put yourself in the subscriber’s 
place when you call a number; isn’t it 
much nicer to hear the familiar “Number, 
please?” in a pleasant, well-modulated voice 
than in a shrill, rasping one? Of course 
it is! It puts you in a better humor and 
the next time you happen to be discussing 
the telephone service with your friends 
you'll be just a little slower in criticizing 
the operators. Why? Well, they do have 
awfully nice voices! 

Upon meeting a stranger, we usually de- 
cide we like or dislike him, even before a 
word has been exchanged. If our opinion 
happens to be favorable, the person is said 
to have lots of personality, or vice versa. 
Over the lines the subscriber is unable to 
see the operators and, consequently, our 
voices play an important part. They ra- 
diate our personality, and if we have lots 
of it, the subscriber is put in a better 
humor and is much easier to wait upon. 

Patience is next, and an operator should 
have lots of it. Patience enables the op- 
erator to handle the man who forgets his 
number, the woman who doesn’t know 
whether she wants the butcher or the hair- 
dresser, the child who gives his numbers in 
a slow, hesitating manner, or the canvasser 
who calls almost every number on the 
switchboard. The list is endless. 

As a running-mate to patience is friend- 
liness. By that I don’t mean the operator 
must carry on a conversation with every 
subscriber she answers. With only an 
occasional word beyond the regular phrases 
a friendly operator can make the subscrib- 
er feel that waiting on him is a pleasure, 
not a duty. 

For instance, the other day a woman 
who had been quarantined for three weeks 
with scarlet fever in the home called in for 
a number. Before the operator could get 
off the line the woman said, in a burst of 
feeling, “Oh, operator, my quarantine has 
just been lifted, and I’m so happy I had 
to tell you about it!” 
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Now, according to all rules, no reply was 
necessary, but in this case it was a friendly 
operator who answered, and she said, 
“Why, that certainly is fine.” Just a few 
words were uttered but they left the im- 
pression upon the subscriber that operators 
are not such an unfriendly lot after all. 

A good operator has a sense of humor. 
Just think of the cross words we get dur- 
ing our hours at the switchboard that 
might ruin our whole day if we were not 
able to see the humorous side of the situa- 
tion. For instance, there are a great many 
subscribers who do not understand our 
rules and customs, and for that reason say 
and do some unreasonable things. If we 
have the yift of a sense of humor and can 
see the funny side of some of these trying 
situations, our dispositions are improved 
and the value of our services accordingly. 

Essentials of Good Operating. 

Alertness and dependability are two re- 
quirements in an operator that just seem 
to be taken for granted. In fact, in our 
type of business they are so essential that 
these qualities should be almost second 
nature to the operator. In the case of ac- 
cidents, fire, robbery, etc., the operator 
must be on her toes constantly or any little 
slip or slowness in acting on her part may 
result in serious trouble. 

Neatness and good character are the next 
two qualities which if found lacking in one 
operator give the public that impression 
of the whole force. And if our subscribers 
regard us in that light, how can we expect 
them to have confidence in us, or not to 
criticize us? 

If a girl possesses all of these qualities 
she will be certain to have that indefinable 
something that makes a 100 per cent op- 
erator perfect. There is nothing, in my 
opinion, of course, that is quite so wonder- 
ful as an operator who takes a human, 
friendly interest in the subscriber. Just 
think, if the operator regarded the sub- 
scriber as a human being, and not just an- 
other number to be waited on, how much 
better the relationship would be. Then 
instead of being talked about as indepen- 
dent incompetents, we would be called 
friendly and human. 

Give any mediocre violinist the finest 
Stradivarius obtainable, and you will get 
nothing better than an ordinary perform- 
ance, but give Fritz Kreisler ar ordinary 
violin, and you will still hear the most 
wonderful music. Why this great differ- 
ence? Simply because it is not the instru- 
ment alone that creates the music, but the 
player. One player is a genius, another 
1S not, 

This may seem a bit far fetched from 
such a prosaic thing as telephone operating, 
but there is a likeness. Put a careless, in- 
different operator at the most up-to-date, 
efficient switchboard, and the subscriber 
gets nothing but ordinary service. But put 
an alert, careful worker at the less effi- 
cient board, and the lucky subscriber gets 
fine, intelligent service. The difference 
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Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 17. 

1, This phrase is not used. If the Inward 

operator at the TTC fails to under- 

stand the order, she should ask, for 
example, “What number, please?” 

“What operator, please?” or “What 

place, please?” as the case requires. 

If you receive a report of “by verified” 

enter “by ver (time)” under the last 

entry on the ticket. 

3. If each detail of the “Wh report” is 
understood, 
“Right.” 

4. Ordinarily an operator should answer 
a request of this kind by saying, for 
example, “I cannot give my name. My 
number is 9-5.” However, where your 
name is requested after a subscriber 
has experienced particular difficulty on 
a connection, or you have been able to 
render some special service to the sub- 
scriber that causes him to comment 
favorably, you may give your name, 
saying, for example, “This is Miss 
King.” 

5. The word “right” is used in dealing 
with other operators. There are other 
prescribed phrases to be used in deal- 
ing with subscribers that are more 
satisfactory. 
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again lies not in the equipment, but in the 
operators themselves. 

To a good operator the board makes no 
difference in the quality of human interest 
she can put into the service that she gives 
her subscriber. She can be just as friend- 
ly, just as alert, and just as painstaking at 
a small switchboard as at a large one or 
at an older type board as on the most 
modern. 

The good operator can forget the instru- 
ment she is using, even if it should be 
antiquated, and think only how she can 
better her service, while the indifferent 
operator who turns out only a fair per- 
formance on an up-to-date switchboard 
would give dreadful service on the old- 
fashioned board. This, then, is the differ- 
ence that makes one girl give a fine, hu- 
man type of operating while the other girl 
turns out careless, slovenly work. 

I wonder why it is that the small tele- 
phone office so often tries to imitate the 
large exchange in their manner of operat- 
ing. This, too, often spells death to the 
good service that the small town operator 
is capable of giving. The kind of sub- 
scriber you must handle and the problems 
that are necessarily present in the small 
office demand a different type of operating 
than in the large exchange. There every 
type of service, local, long distance, infor- 
mation, etc., are handled by a different op- 
erator, each a specialist in her line. 
Numerous Questions Asked Operators. 

In the small exchange, however, the op- 
erator is compelled to be a sort of “Jack 
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of all trades,” and knows something about 
each phase of operating. You operators in 
large cities, have you ever been asked such 
questions as “What’s the best movie on 
tonight?” “Do you know where the sheriff 
eats his lunch?” “Can you tell me who 
lives next door to the gas company?” 
“What time does riass begin?” “When 
does the next bus leave for Cincinnati?”? 

Well, small town operators are asked a 
thousand and one questions just as foreign 
to establishing switchboard connections as 
these. If you did happen to be asked such 
things, you’d most likely refer them to 
information or to your supervisor, and 
have your part ended. However, since the 
operators in small towns have no such 
person as information, and the supervisor 
is just one of the older, more experienced 
girls at the switchboard, the questions have 
to be answered by ourselves. 

The small town operator has to forget 
rigid operating rules and deal with each 
case of this kind in a friendly, tactful way. 
She may have to answer questions or to 
suggest places that may be called for the 
information. Perhaps you might say that 
subscribers should not expect such in- 
formation or that it is not our business to 
give it. But subscribers do ask such things, 
and their friends must at least be listened 
to in a sympathetic way and some kind of 
an answer must be given. It may as well 
be an answer given in a kindly, human way 
as a curt refusal. We must not forget 
that some of the most enjoyable things in 
our work come from being friendly and 
helpful. 

Some of the things that have been said 
may sound like heresy in the days of rigid 
rules and set phrases. I do not wish to 
be understood as recommending laxness in 
following rules or over-emphasis of cour- 
tesy to the detriment of service to other 
subscribers. But it is possible for all of 
us to give our operating work a human 
touch by a pleasant voice, by courteous 
answers to subscribers’ questions, and by 
a sympathetic interest in trying to supply 
the service the subscriber expects. 

All of us who have worked at a switch- 
board have had subscribers upon whom it 
was a real pleasure to wait. We have 
learned to like them because of their 
pleasant manner, because of their kindly 
tolerance of our shortcomings and because 
of their appreciation of our efforts to serve 
them. In our dealings with our subscrib- 
ers let us cultivate those qualities that 
make them like us. In other words, let 
us be human. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, March 14: Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic spot and future, 6c. Tin— 
Easier; spot and nearby, $21.80; future, 


$22.10. Iron—Quiet; No. 2 f.o.b. eastern 
Pennsylvania, $14.50@ 15.00; 3uffalo, 
$14.50; Alabama $10.00@11.00. Lead— 
Steady; spot New York, 3.25c; East St. 


3.05c. 


Louis, 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Wit TELL. 


That in some of the larger automatic ex- 
changes apparatus is installed whereby 
troublemen can call a sequence of numbers 
and automatically receive a dial speed test, 
indicated to them by various tones. 

That on January 31, the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. had 220,580 tele- 
phones in operation in the state of Maryland. 
This was an increase of 3,818 over January 
of last year; so who said, “depression.” 

That a locking arrangement is available 
for locking the dial on an automatic tele- 
phone to prevent its use by unauthorized 
persons. 

That many telephone ringers actually 
produce very little sound audible to the 
human ear, when removed from the bell 
box which acts as a sounding board; also 
the sound, not audible to the human ear, 
may be very annoying to the pet pooch. 

That men telephone operators generally 
have a tendency to whittle and carve their 
initials on the switchboard keyshelf. 

That a braid stripper is available which 
is a great convenience for removing the 
outer braid from parallel drop wire. 

That mica as a dielectric in telephone 
protectors has just about become a thing 
of the past. 

That hippo oil will protect the surface 
of metal, such as bus bars, from the action 
of battery fumes or spray. 


Record Speed in Laying Jute- 
Armored Cable. 

What is said to be a record speed in the 
plow-trench laying of large-diameter jute- 
armored telephone cable was accomplished 
by construction crews of the New York 
Telephone Co. last summer. A maximum 
of 21,180 feet a day was reached and an 
average of 13,000 feet a day was maintained 
in laying the 52 miles of jute-armored 
cable in the 70-mile line between Syracuse 
and Watertown, N. Y. 

The cable route through open country 
was first opened by a “rooter” plow, pulled 
by three 10-ton tractors, which digs to a 
depth of 30 inches and cuts out roots, 
rocks and other obstructions. 

The rooter plow is followed by a cable- 
laying plow, substituted for the rooter on 
a similar plow chassis, drawn by the same 
tractors and carrying, in addition, a cable 
trailer, on which is mounted a reel of cable 
which is picked up at regular intervals 
of 1,000 feet along the route. A descrip- 
tion of this method of laying cable ap- 
peared in TELEPHONY of June 21, 1930, 
written by C. W. Nystrom, general out- 
side plant engineer of Southwestern Bell 


Telephone Co., who developed the cable- 
laying plow. 

The actual operation of laying the cable 
is accomplished by drawing the blade of 
the cable-laying plow through the cut 
made by the rooter plow and paying out 
the cable into the 30-inch cut as the plow 
moves along. Behind the cable-laying plow 
follows a small tractor which flattens the 
plow furrow, covering the cable as fast 
as it is paid out. 


Submarine Cable Installation on 
Cross Country Route. 

A submarine cable installation is a fea- 
ture of the construction work in connec- 
tion with the new Milwaukee-Minneapolis 
toll cable. This cable, 2,275 feet long, was 
laid across Lake St. Croix between Hud- 
son and Lakeland, Wis. 

The cable is, of course, heavily armored, 
weighing 33 tons, and it contains 502 in- 
dividual wires. A large railroad derrick 
was utilized in unloading the cable from a 
flat car upon arrival at Lakeland in 
December. 

Submarine divers were employed to dig 
a trench along the bottom of the lake. The 
cable was dragged along the ice in position 
above the trench. The ice was then cut 
away and the cable dropped into the trench. 

For several months various crews of the 
Bell System have made Hudson their head- 
quarters in carrying out the successive 
steps in the construction of the cable in 
that territory. Engineering surveys were 
followed by a crew which set the poles. 
After the cable was placed, a crew of 
splicers began the task of splicing the sec- 
tions of the cable and joining the 502 wires 
in each segment. 

The Baldwin-Minnesota state line sec- 
tion is a portion of the long distance cable 
which will eventually connect Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis. Already, the cable is in 
operation between Milwaukee, Appleton, 
Stevens Point and intermediate points in 
Wisconsin. 


How Ter Handle These “Spring” 
Accidents. 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

[Epitor’s Note: Since this article was 
written the early part of the month, “Jake, 
the Lineman” has been in the hospital for 
an operation for appendicitis. Safety Prac- 
tices required it to avoid trouble in the fu- 
ture. He expects to be out of the “repair 
shop,” as he terms it, in time to continue 
this series unbroken. ] 

‘Mornin’ buddies! Know what hap- 
pens tomorrow, March 20? Well, sir, to- 
morrow, that ole gent who has been kinder 
hibernatin’ with us all winter, an’ whom 
we all know as Spring, comes ter life. 
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Even though we haven't had a very hard 
winter, I think we'll all be glad to know 
that it’s really spring. It won’t be long 
*fore the leaves will be out on the trees, 
flowers will be a’ bloomin’ an’ birds will 
be a’ chirpin’. Gosh, fellows, it’s balmy 
spring days that makes a feller really glad 
that he is alive. 

But spring has its drawbacks, an’ it 
brings with it some undesirable conditions 
which must be dealt with. Some of the 
undesirables cause us telephone fellows a 
heap of trouble. 

Things sich as poison ivy, poison sumac, 
snakes, insects, an’ spring fever, are the 
cause of lots of sufferin’ an’ lost time 
to thousan’s of fellers each year; an’ I’m 
gonna show you how to avoid havin’ trouble 
with enny of these items durin’ this spring 
or enny other spring. 

Everybody rarin’ to go? O. K., we're 
off—an’ our first signal is: 


Learn to recognize poison ivy. Here's 
what it looks like: It has long stems 
bearin’ three pointed leaves. In the 
spring an’ early summer it often bears 
small greenish-white flowers. Later 
in the season these flowers are re- 
placed by bunches of small white ber- 
ries. 

Enny time yer out workin’ ’roun’ where 
you know there is some poison ivy, 
take these precautions: 

1. Bathe yer whole body daily. 
2. Wash yer hands, face an’ arms as 
often as possible. 


Accidents seem to happen sometimes in 
spite of precautions, so if you get into 
poison ivy, follow these rules to a let- 
ter: 

1. Wash the exposed skin areas as 
soon as possible with lots of 
steamin’ hot water and strong 
laundry soap, makin’ a thick pas- 
ty lather. 

2. Repeat this treatment five er six 
times. 

3. Don’t rub the exposed areas with 
a brush er ennything rough, cuz 
yer apt to only irritate the skin 
an’ make the rash worse. 

4. If the rash goes ahead an’ devel- 
ops in spite of yer fust treatment, 
then make a paste of the laundry 
soap by mixin’ it with a little 
water. Spread about a quarter of 
an inch thickness of this paste 
over the exposed area, allow it ter 
dry an’ leave it on over night. 

5. If you get no relief, see yer doc- 
tor at once! 

Rash, similar to that caused by poison 
ivy is caused by poison sumac. How 
many of you know what poison su- 
mac looks like? Well, I’ll tell ver. 
it’s just a shrub which generally grows 
in damp er marshy groun’ aroun 
ponds, lakes er rivers. From its twigs 
dangle loose, droopin’ clusters of white 
berries. Sometimes the shrub groes 
to a height of 15 er 20 feet. 

Never touch er brush into poison sumac; 
but if you should happen to get into 
it—just treat like it was poison ivy. 
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Snake bites aren’t ter be monkeyed with! 
Observe the followin’ rules if yer ever 
bitten by a snake: 


1. Apply a tourniquet just above the 
wound an’ twist it to shut off the 
circulation so that the poison will 
not be circulated to the rest of 
yer body. 

2. Take yer knife, make an’ incision 
at the place where you were bit- 
ten. 

. Suck the wound until you are 
positive that all the poison has 
been removed. 

4. The wound should then be cau- 
terized by either carbolic er ni- 
tric acid on a stick or by burnin’ 
all parts of the wound with red 
hot wire or other metal, or fill 
the wound with moistened per- 
manganate of potash er sodium 
bicarbonate. 

2. Then get to a doctor! 

All of us remember the first time a bee 
sat down on some part of our anatomy 
and stayed set—not a pleasant feelin’, 
was it? Every year there are lots of 
lost time cases caused by insect bites, 
which fellows don’t know how to treat. 
Maybe these pointers will help you out: 

1. For bee, wasp er yellow jacket 

stings, remove the stinger with 
tweezers, then apply ammonia di- 
luted one teaspoonful to a glass 
of water or cover wound with 
sodium bicarbonate an’ water. 

. Fer centipede, tarantula or scor- 
pion stings, place an ice compress 
over the wound. Pour black cof- 
fee down yer throat an’ get to a 
doctor! 

. Fer mosquito and jigger bites, jist 
make a paste of bakin’ soda an’ 
put it on the bite. 

Frecuently a feller gets a splinter in his 
hand which causes a heap of sufferin.’ 
The next time you get a splinter in yer 
hand, no matter how small it is, get it 
out at once. The safest way is to jist 
touch the wound with iodine; pass a 
needle through the flame of a match; 
push back the skin with the needle un- 
til the splinter can be extracted with 
tweezers er pressed out; apply iodine, 
an’ yer done. 

Every one gets bruised once in a while. 
The next time you get a bad bruise 
jist apply cold compresses, followed 
by hot ones, an’ jist watch the swellin’ 
go down. 

Take time out the next time you get a 
blister on yer arm er enny place else 
and treat it, fer often blisters cause 
serious trouble. If the blister is caused 
by friction like rubbin’ ’gainst a rope, 
puncture the lower part with a steril- 
ized needle, allow the liquid to drain 
onta a piece of cotton, annoint with 
pure vaseline an’ cover with sterile 
gauze. Bandage lightly. If the blister 
is caused by burns, do not break, pour 
on olive oil or white of egg, or you 
can make a paste of sodium _ bicar- 
bonate and boiled water to cover the 
blister. Cover with a sterile cloth to 
exclude the air. 
our company has an investment in you. 
Don’t make this investment worth- 
less by not correctly carin’ for enny 
injuries which may happen to you! 
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Well, buddies, I guess that’s "bout enuf 
Signals fer today. Perhaps some of you 
are wonderin’ why I didn’t bring up spring 
fever, fer I mentioned it back at the be- 
ginnin’; but, buddy, you be on hand at the 
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next meetin’ an’ I'll show you how spring 
fever actually causes accidents an’ how it 
should be avoided. 

I'll be ramblin’ along now, but ’fore | 
go I'll leave our “Safety Thought” fer the 
week with you to think about. It is— 


“Any fool can find fault, but it takes 
more wisdom than a fool possesses to know 
what to do with it after he has found it!” 


A Pioneer Tone Test Set That Did 
a Good Job. 


By Tue Op Case SPLICER. 

Cable splicers of today should certainly 
appreciate the efficient modern methods of 
locating cable trouble. 

In the old days without testing equip- 
ment, cable burns, which occurred more 
often than today due to our lack of ade- 
quate protection, were always most difficult 
to locate. We were compelled to open and 
test, and when we ran the burn down toa 
certain section we would clear it by cut- 
ting in a new piece of cable. 

I remember one time I was sent to a 
small exchange to clear up some lightning 
burns in a 25-pair aerial cable. I rode back 
and forth over that cable several times but 
was unable to find any indication of 
trouble. There were no splices in that 
particular stretch of cable and I was surely 
against cutting in 
purposes. 

Deciding to try an experiment, I killed 
the cable by opening all working lines in it 
at the main frame. Then I took four dry 
cells and connected them in series with one 
side to a grounded pair and the other side 
to a pocket knife. Next I connected a 
wire to a rasp and another grounded pair, 
and by scraping the knife across the rasp 
produced mild fireworks. An old induc- 
tion coil was connected to a receiver and, 
while my helper scratched the rasp with 
the pocket knife I listened on the cable 
sheath and could hear a faint tapping. 

I started him scratching while I rode 
the messenger and listened. He scratched 
faithfully but was about “all in” when I 
finally located a point in the center of a 
span beyond which the scratching could 
not be heard. I cut off the sheath and 
found the burn; and to say that I was 
elated is to put it mildly. I was surely 
surprised at my success. For a long time 
I kept my method a secret and the “gang” 
could not understand how I cleared a light- 
ning burn without cutting in a piece of 
cable. 

When I returned to my home station I 
constructed a box which contained 20 dry 
cells and had lugs on the outside so that 
I could cut in as many cells as required 
on each test. Next I mounted a door bell 
on it with the gong removed and a nail 
located so that the clapper would strike it 
in vibrating and make and break a battery 
circuit. This arrangement was to release 
the helper from his scratching job, but we 
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soon found it was a big improvement over 
the rasp. I also found that coils could be 
cut in which would vary the results. 

This crude arrangement, with the in- 
duction coil for an exploring coil, was 
used for about two years with very good 
success. Then one day the wire chief came 
out on the job with a patented fault-finder 
which operated on one dry cell and had a 
small, compact exploring coil. He worked 
with me all day and we put the new set 
to all kinds of test and found it good. 

We purchased one of the new sets and 
“ditched” the old standby which had served 
me so well. Although crude and clumsy 
it did the job well and located many a case 
of inside burn trouble which could be 
cleared without cutting in a piece of cable. 
I believe that I built the original cable 
tone test set; but if I didn’t, I did at least 
build the first one I ever saw. 


This Tree Root Knew Where it 
Wanted to Grow. 

The Cincinnati Telephone Bulletin for 
February, describes what might rightfully 
be called a “freak of nature.” The heavy 
tap root of a sycamore tree forced its way 
into an underground duct at the junction 
of the fibre and tile conduit and proceeded 
to grow inside the tile duct for a distance 
of over 20 feet. 

The root entwined itself around the 
cable but did not damage it in any way, 
telephone service over the circuits pro- 
ceeding without interruption until the cable 
was damaged by a steam shovel. 

The phenomenon was discovered when 
William Desserich and his lateral subway 
crew went to 34th and Caroline Streets, 
Covington, Ky., to replace underground 
cables which had been damaged by the 
street work. The cable in question was a 
five-pair lateral cable leading into a resi- 
dence. In an attempt to pull it out of the 
duct, the cable was broken, after which the 
men tried to run a wire through the duct, 
but without success. 

They then dug up the subway, broke 
open the tile, and found the root in the 
duct. It came from a sycamore tree grow- 
ing between the curb and sidewalk. After 
digging down to the subway under the tree, 
it was found that the root had crushed the 
fibre conduit and entered the tile duct, 
practically filling it at that point and taper- 
ing away to the distant end. 

Several attempts were made to pull the 
root out after it had been cut off, by at- 
taching it to a truck with a three-quarter- 
inch rope before it finally came out. 


685,214 Bell Telephones Operated 
in New Jersey 

At the end of 1931 the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. was operating 685,214 tele- 
phones within the state. The number of 
calls had risen to a daily average of 2,660.- 
000, an increase of 11,000 daily over 1930 
and an increase of 20,000 daily over 1929. 
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... YOU KNOW, JI 


Our Telephone Service is J 
About 100% PERFECT!”. 





T does a telephone manager's heart good to hear such com#. 


Far different from the old days, when a steady volume of @& 


the expected daily routine and everybody was "down" on thet 
pany! Pretty hard under such conditions to secure needed 


obtain the backing of local civic bodies for expanded activitielh 


go out and sell extensions and new business. 


How changed is the picture with Strowger Automatic operatig 


enthusiastic over the bettered service—business men using th 


more—civic associations boasting of their city's excellent tele. 


Then, too, with many petty details of personnel supervision & 


manager can devote more of his time to creating new business 


his business contacts. 


From the angle of goodwill alone, Strowger Automatic equip 
profitable investment. Just now, public opinion is assuming ‘ 
tance than ever before—and the bettered service brought by 
eration is the one sure and proven means of obtaining it. W 


and let our engineers tell you how Strowger Automatic opera 


you, not only in securing public goodwill but in effecting per 
ing economies as well. 





to -—— s |. l EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 


In United States and Possessions 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 





When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





More Business—A Column of Busi- 
ness-Getting Ideas. 

In this column each week we present 
some of the latest telephone sales promo- 
tion advertising and publicity ideas. Details 
of the plans and ideas suggested here may 
be obtained by writing to the editor of 
TeLepHony, 608 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, II. 

* * 

Newspaper announcements of marriages, 
names and addresses of people who have 
taken out building permits at the city hall, 
and the Chamber of Commerce lists of 
new people moving into the community are 
sources of logical prospects for the sale of 
telephone service. 

* * * 

Other mediums for securing non-user 
prospects for telephone service are pre- 
sented in the following paragraphs : 

Secure from the manager of the light 
and power company a list of the residence 
and business customers. Check this list 
with residence and business telephone sub- 
scribers. The result will be a list of those 
light and power customers who do not have 
telephone service. Such a list contains ex- 
cellent telephone prospects. 

* * * 

Stimulate additional long distance busi- 
ness from business subscribers. Make a 
list of all the wholesale and jobbing houses 
in the community. Personally visit the 
credit manager of each one of these places 
of business. Ask him for a list of the 
list of towns in which his company has ac- 
counts. 

Make up a directory, listing these towns 
and showing the station-to-station day rate 
and the person-to-person day rate to each 
of them from the home office. 

At the time the list is delivered to the 
wholesale and jobbing concerns, point out 
to the credit manager how the use of long 
distance can help not alone in sales work, 
but also in collecting past due accounts. 

In collection work by use of the long dis- 
tance telephone, a definite answer is secured 
as to when the account will be paid. Such 
use of long distance service gives salesmen 
more time to spend on their sales work. 

* + * 

Easter brings the parade of new styles 
and fashions. Display windows gorgeous- 
ly decorated attract feminine attention 
more at this season of the year than at 
any other time. 

A plan which has met with considerable 
success in selling handset 
described as follows: 


telephones is 


Visit the display managers of all the 
large department or ladies’ ready-to-wear 
stores. Advise them that the telephone 
company will be glad to loan them colored 


handset telephones to be used with their 
pre-Easter displays. It has been found 
that because the colored hand set telephones 
are new, display men like to use them. 

From the telephone company’s point of 
view this offers a splendid opportunity of 
keeping the public informed about the 
beauty and popularity of the handset 
telephone. 


Private Branch Exchange Current 
Supply—Dry Cells (Ctd.). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN 

The same general precautions exercised 
in the installation of P. B. X. storage cells 
should be followed when installing dry 
cells. Insofar as the cardboard casing 
around the outside of dry cells is the only 
insulating material between the various 
cells when set up to form a battery, they 
should not be allowed to touch one another. 
They should also be _ kept 
moisture. 

The P. B. X. dry cell battery should be 
periodically tested for E. M. F. and ca- 
pacity. The E. M. F. of a group of dry 
cells connected in series to form a P. B. X. 
battery may be read directly on a direct 
current voltmeter, and if the resistance of 
the meter is sufficiently high the current 
flowing will be so small that the internal 
resistance of the battery does not cause 
any noticeable loss. 

As an example of this, suppose the E. M. 
F. of a 16-cell battery with an internal re- 
sistance of 0.75 ohm per cell when con- 
nected to a 30-volt 10,000-ohm direct cur- 
rent voltmeter is 24 volts. What is the 
degree of accuracy of this reading, and 
what would be the voltage reading indi- 
cated on a meter of 100 ohms resistance 
connected to this battery? 


E 24 24 


free from 





—_ C 
r+ 
= 0.0024 ampere. E=TJr or 0.0024 XK 12 = 


[= or = 
0.75 X 16+ 10,000 10012 


0.0288 volts. The true E. M. F. of the 
battery is 24.029 volts and the percentage 
0.029 * 100 
error is ——————— = 0.12 per cent, or 
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12 hundredths of one per cent. 





In the case of the 100-ohm meter 
E 24.029 

[= or ———>=0.214 ampere. 
r+R 12 + 100 


The voltage drop in the battery is equal to 
E=TIr or 0.214 X 12=2.57 volts. The 
difference between the two readings is, 
therefore, 24.029 — 2.57 = 21.46 volts; that 
is, the 100-ohm meter would read 21.46 
volts. It is for this reason that voltmeters, 
to give the greatest degree of accuracy, 
are made with high resistance. 

The usual method of testing P. B. X. 
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dry cells is by discharging them for one 
minute through a non-inductive resistance 
of about 200 ohms. This resistance should 
be able to withstand the current to which 
it is subjected without excessive heating. 
The E. M. F. should be read on a direct 
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Fig. 1. Illustration of Open Circuit E. M. F. 
Test of Dry Cell P. B. X. Battery. 


current voltmeter at the end of the testing 
minute with the testing current flowing. 
The no-load E. M. F. of the battery—that 
is, the E. M. F. obtained when the volt- 
meter is connected directly to the poles of 
the battery, as shown in Fig. 1, with the 
P. B. X. switchboard momentarily discon- 
nected—should not be less than 3 per cent 
below the E. M. F. specified for the par- 
ticular type of switchboard. 

The local E. M. F.—that is, the E. M. 
F. obtained by connecting the 200-ohm non- 
inductive resistance in parallel with the 
voltmeter, as shown in Fig. 2—should not 
be less than 20 volts after 10 seconds drain 
on the battery. 

If the E. M. F. drop is 20 volts or less, 
the individual cells of the battery should 
be tested one at a time by means of a 
watch case type battery gauge. Defective 
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Fig. 2. Method of Testing E. M. F. Battery 
with a 200-Ohm Non-Inductive Resistance 
Connected Across the Battery Terminals. 


cells should be rejected from service when 
they will not sustain a current of 0.125 am- 
pere through the gauge 5-ohm resistance 
for 5 seconds. This is called to cut-off 
point and is so indicated on the gauge dial. 

All defective cells found on test should 
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Care should be 
taken in cases of parallel groups not to 
connect new cells in parallel with old dry 
cells since the greater E. M. F. of the 
new cell may be lowered to a degree by 
the old cells. 

In addition to portability, dry cells used 
for current supply to P. B. X. switchboards 
have the further advantages that they re- 
quire no attention during operation, such 
as addition of water, and that they are 
generally unbreakable. 


be replaced with new ones. 


Certain defects are frequently observed 
relative to dry cells, to the effect that 
deterioration takes place if cells are kept 
in stock, even if no electric current is taken 
from them, and is shown chiefly by loss ot 
E. M. F. and 
resistance. 


increase of internal 

If, however, the cells are made of the 
best grade of materials they will retain 
their current producing qualities without 
serious change for several months or even 
more than a year. 

Another defect which is frequently met 
with in the use of dry cells, which are 
constructed so that gases generated within 
the cells have no ready means of escape, 
is that known as “bursting,” the gases 
breaking open the outer paper casing. 

This bursting generally takes place in 
dry cells which are in the P. B. X. current 
supply circuit. It is also liable to occur in 
cells which have never been used, owing 
to the gradual expansion that often 
seems to accompany the drying of the 
active materials within the cell. In fact, 
one of the difficulties experienced in making 
a satisfactory dry cell is the difficulty of 
keeping it sufficiently moist in order that 
electric current may be produced. 


Minnesota Company’ Receives 
Complimentary Publicity. 

Along the line of giving more and better 
service to subscribers, the Granite Falls 
Telephone Co., Granite Falls, Minn., was 
the subject of two complimentary items 
in a recent issue of the Granite Falls 
Tribune. 

Vice-President and General Manager G. 
L. Wilder had received a letter from one 
of his subscribers and it was published 
later in the newspaper as follows: 

“We wish in this simple way to thank 
all of the operators for their wonderful 
courtesy and cooperation during the illness 
and following the death of Mrs. Swenson. 

You were always pleasant to us and we 
did use the telephone so much. You have 
4 wonderful switchboard force and you 
tan be proud of them. Again we thank 
you,” 

The other item states that the Granite 
Falls exchange is the only one in the state 
% Minnesota that will answer questions 
sch as “Where’s the fire?” when resi- 
dents call following the sound of the fire 
Siren, 


“Manager Wilder,” the item says, “told 
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the Tribune recently that at the time of 
the last fire in Granite Falls the operator 
in charge of the switchboard received 90 
calls at one time asking where the fire 
was.” 


An Effective Collection Aid; String 
Tied Around Finger. 
By Lucius FLinv. 

“Just a reminder that you have over- 
looked your telephone bill which is paya- 
bly by the 10th of the month. May we 
have your check promptly, please?” Such 
is the text of a highly-effective collection 
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Kloidy, of Lincoln, Neb., secretary of the 
association. The first mailing piece was 
sent out to the association membership a 
month before the meeting. 

It was a four-page folder, 8% ins. by 11 
ins., on enamel stock in black and white 
and bearing a five-inch flap across the two 
inside pages which contained news about 
the approaching convention. The folder 
was in reality the regular monthly bulletin 
published by the association, but wearing a 
new dress for the special occasion. 

This was followed, at intervals of four 
days, first by an illustrated letter of four 
pages, the same size 
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letterhead, which was 
to be the convention’s 
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during its 
sojourn in Omaha. 
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= JUST A REMINDER 


1S PAYABLE BY THE 10TH OF THE MONTH. 





THAT YOU HAVE OVERLOOKED YOUR TELEPHONE BILL WHICH 


MAY WE HAVE YOUR CHECK PROMPTLY. PLEASE? 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TEL. & TEL. CO. 


Scenes of the hotel, 
exterior and interior, 
were shown on the in- 
side pages; while a 
map of the city was 
displayed on the out- 








Effective Reminder of Unpaid Telephone Bills Used by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


aid used by the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Denver, Colo. 

The “just a reminder” idea is illustrated 
by means of a sketch of a hand with a 
string tied around the pointed finger. 

This message is printed on a 3%-inch by 
6-inch slip and mailed to the customer. It 
is used primarily on slow pay accounts 
rather than on overdue accounts. 


To Succeed, a Telephone Conven- 
tion Needs Good Printing. 
By C. W. Morter, 
Publicity Director, Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Good printing can in a large measure 
help determine the success of a convention. 
Without full attendance it is difficult—if 
not impossible—to hold a successful con- 
vention. The speakers may be of the best, 
the subjects timely and important, the gen- 
eral theme of interest, but unless there is 
a spirit of buoyancy about the convention, 
it is almost certain to be a dull affair. 

Nothing dampens the enthusiasm of a 
convention more than empty chairs. Good 
printing sent out at the proper time will 
help fill the chairs, and will help keep 
things going. In other words, good print- 
ing not only stimulates attendance, it also 
helps set the pace of the convention, giving 
it a certain atmosphere and color. 

Realizing this, the Nebraska Telephone 
Association paid particular attention to the 
printing for its annual meeting. This was 
held this year in Omaha, with the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. acting as host 
from February 9 through February 11. 

The promotion work for this convention 
was under the direction of George M. 


side back page. The 
whole effect was car- 
ried out most attract- 

blue and_ white. 

This was followed by a card entitled 
“In a Couple of Nut Shells,” emphasizing 
the points What—When—Where—Who— 
Why, calling attention to the date, time 
and place of the meeting. It was carried 
out in a color harmony of tan and brown. 

Next followed the banquet program, in 
four-page pamphlet form in deep blue and 
mauve, giving the menu and the outline of 
the evening’s entertainment, together with 
a list of the officers and directors of the 
association. 

Just a few days before the advent of the 
convention, Secretary Kloidy sent out a 
telegram to all telephone people in the 
association, saying, “Will expect you to 
meet me at the convention in the Hotel 
Paxton, Omaha. Arrange affairs accord- 
ingly and do not disappoint me. Remem- 
ber the dates, February 9, 10, 11.” 

The final program and a second copy of 
the annual banquet program were handed 
to each delegate at the time he registered. 
It was put up in convenient booklet form 
and was designed to be simple, easy to 
understand and easy to read in a hurry. 


ively in peacock 


“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 


Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLaIn. 


I wonder why some people seem to think 
it necessary to knock and belittle the man 
who preceded them on their job, even 
though he may have left it by promotion 
to a better one? 

Not only do these people show no ethics 
conversationally, but they make a supreme 
effort to change everything the other man 
has done. Some refer to this procedure 
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as a “new broom sweeping clean.” In re- 
ality it is usually an effort to show up the 
man who has just passed out of the pic- 
ture. 

I have known such a man to come into 
an exchange to relieve a wire chief who 
had held down the job several years, per- 
formed an average quantity and quality of 
work, made many friends and not more 
than the usual number of enemies. This 
new man started right in “knocking” his 
predecessor to everyone, tried to change 
everything whether necessary or not. His 
main object seemed to be to boost his own 
stock at the expense of the other. 


Some call such actions professional jeal- 
ousy, but to be jealous of anyone, profes- 
sionally or otherwise, is to recognize their 
superiority. It is strange in such a case 
that each knock reacts as a boost, and the 
new man soon finds that he is not obtain- 
ing necessary cooperation. 
hear 


He may over- 
frequent references that such and 
such was different when the other man 
was at the wire chief’s desk. 

There is another type man who comes on 
a new job and does not attempt to revolu- 
tionize things before he gets his bearings 
and becomes familiar with his numerous 
duties. He has little to say about his 
predecessor and that little is praise. If 
anyone knocks the man not present, he 
either makes no comment or comes to his 
defense. His attitude is a wise one, even 
though he may not have an overly high 
regard for the 
filling. 


man whose shoes he is 


New men on any job are always closely 
watched and everyone is prone to critcize 
them until they have passed a period of 
quasi probation and proved their fitness to 
enter the inner circle. After this type man 
has been on the new job long enough to 
learn what it is all about, he generally 
finds it advisable to make some changes 
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in the other man’s system. He will also 
learn by this time that the other man had 
some very good reasons for doing certain 
things as he did, and he will reconsider 
certain drastic changes he at first had in 
mind. 

It is a lucky thing even in the telephone 
business that all men do not have the same 
ideas, for if they did we would not have 
progress. The weakness in most men, 
however, is the inability of recognizing 
which of the other man’s ideas are better 
than their own. 

If this story had a moral it would be: 
While it is true that a new broom sweeps 
clean, it is likewise true that it will last 
much longer and give better service if 
properly broken in. 


Slogan Suggestion for Advertis- 
ing; “Voice It—Telephone!” 

“Voice It—Telephone!” This slogan es- 
tablishes an immediate mental picture in 
the prospective telephone user’s mind. 

It conjures up a complete vision of what 
to do, how to do it, and the results to be 
expected. , 

“Voice It—Telephone,” covers the fol- 
lowing requisites of modern communica- 
tion in industry, commerce and society : 

(a) Voice: One’s own voice carries in- 
flections, emphasis and tone that are as 
much a part of the individual as his or 
her facial features and particular man- 
nerisms. Voice is the most distinctive or- 
gan of an unseen personality. To the dis- 
tant listener voice is personality exempli- 
fied. 

(b) It: Obviously this refers to the 
message to be spoken; the subject to be 
discussed. 

(c) Telephone: The one commercial 
home-to-home and office-to-office medium 
by which one’s voice—one’s personality— 
can be projected over long or short dis- 
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tances, accurately, dependably and speed- 
ily, carrying the original message instan- 
taneously and assuring an immediate re- 
ply when connection is established. 
Summarized, the “Voice It—Telephone !” 
slogan may be considered as: 
(1) Suitably brief. 
(2) Lending itself to effective illustra- 
tion. 
(3) Presenting a complete mental pic- 
ture to the prospective user: 
(a) His voice—personality expressed 
(b) His message. 
(c) Completion of his desire—satis- 
faction. 
It also involves: 
(1) Speedy service. 
(2) Personal interest and effort of an 
operator. 
(3) Dependability. 
(4) Immediate reply. 
(5) Personality exerted. 
(6) Direct transmission and reception. 
(7) Limitless facilities at command. 
(8) Low cost; and numerous other re- 
quirements of modern communication, ac- 
cording to the individual needs of the con- 
sumer. EarLce W. LyMAn, 
Montreal, Can. Publicity Assistant, 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. 


“Getting Their Man” Proves to Be 


a Bit Too Literal. 

They “always get their man,” and t 
prove it, a long-distance operator of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Wenatchee, Wash., learning that J. H. 
Woods was not at his hotel number, but in 
jail, transferred the call to the jail. 

Officer Nanthrup, suspicious, heard Lee 
Shelton, in Ellensburg, ask Woods to help 
him escape from police who wanted him 
for bank robbery. Officer Nanthrup noti- 
fied the Ellensburg sheriff, who then ar- 
rested Shelton for the bank robbery. 








Personal Notes from 


the Field 





B. G. Halstead, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
counsel for the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., has been presented with a gold emblem 
by President J. F. Carroll, signifying 30 
years of continuous service with the Bell 
System. 

Earl L. Gaines, traffic superintendent 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been re- 
elected president of the Allen County-Fort 
Wayne Historical Society. 

Harry P. Charlesworth, vice-president 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City, has been nominated for 
the office of president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. The elec- 
tion takes place in May for the term be- 
ginning August 1. 

Mr. Charlesworth was born in Haver- 


hill, Mass., and after graduation from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, en- 
tered the engineering department of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., then 
located in Boston. His early assignments 
had to do with the development of tele- 
phone circuits and associated apparatus. 

Throughout the war, he was active on 
communication facilities for army camps, 
naval bases, supply depots, and particu- 
larly for the government departments at 
Washington, where he also assisted the tel- 
ephone company on general equipment and 
traffic engineering matters. 

For a short time after the war he was 
equipment and transmission engineer of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. In 
1920 he was appointed plant engineer, in 
which position he was concerned with all 


phases of the engineering of the telephone 
plant and with relations with other wire- 
using companies. 

In December, 1928, Mr. Charlesworth 
was elected vice-president of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

Mark T. Caster, Lincoln, Neb., plant 
superintendent of the Lincoln Telephone & 
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Telegraph Co. and chairman of the high- 
way committee of the Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce, was elected president of the 
Nebraska chapter of the Roosevelt High- 
way Association recently formed in Lin- 


coln. Representatives of every city along 
the highway from Imperial to Omaha 
attended. 


The association will call the advantages 
of tourists to travel on the highway, and 
will form an unpaid committee to look 
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after the proper maintenance and better- 
ment of the highway as increased traffic 
demands. Walter C. Cooper, former man- 
ager for the Lincoln company at its Hast- 
ings exchange, was made secretary of the 
association. 

Arthur B. Purvis, a director of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, at Montreal, 
Quebec, is regarded as one of the most 
outstanding among Canada’s younger 
executives. 

“The Blue Bell,” official organ of Bell 
of Canada employes, says in the current 
March issue that Mr. Purvis’ career “sug- 
gests the fascinating history of Scotland’s 
pioneer traders in the far places of the 
Earth.” 

Born in Scotland in 1890—only 42 years 
ago—Arthur Purvis has, nevertheless, 
acted as representative of great British 
industrial interests in the United States, 
South America, Africa, and his homeland 
as well as in Canada. It was in 1924 that 
he went to Canada as head of the Canadian 
Explosives, Ltd., prominent subsidiary of 
the Imperial Industries. 

Subsequent increase in the growth and 
scope of the C. E. L. has brought its scat- 
tered Canadian offices and factories to be 
known as the Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
with Mr. Purvis as president. The C. IL. 
L. output includes such commodities as 
commercial explosives, ammunition, arti- 
ficial leather, paints, varnishes and pyroxy- 
lin products, celluloid, ammonia, fertilizer, 
salt, chlorine products, acids and heavy 
chemicals. 

In addition to his directorship of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada and presidency 
of the Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mr. Pur- 
vis is president of the Canadian Safety 
Fuse Co., president of the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., vice-president and 
director of Barclays Bank (Canada) and a 
director of the General Motors Corp. 

Charles A. Bradley, Montreal, former 
toll line supervisor of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada, has been appointed district 
toll plant superintendent of the Quebec 
division. Mr. Bradley, who began his tele- 
phone career as a Morse operator at 
Ottawa, Ontario, in 1913, will be in direct 
supervision of 58 employes at the Montreal 
toll offices, including, also, the staff at the 
DeBeaujeu, Quebec, repeater station on the 
Trans-Canada telephone system. 

Curtis H. Rottger, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
former president of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
Phone Co., has been reappointed general 
chairman of the industrial commission of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce in 
addition to his other activities. 

J. M. Plaister, Fort Dodge, Iowa, gen- 
eral manager, Fort Dodge Telephone Co., 
has been elected president of the Fort 
Dodge Chamber of Commerce. 

Obituary. 

Carl Frederick Pohlman, outside plant 
engineer for the Indiana Bell Telephone 

Co. ior the last ten years, died at his 
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home in Indianapolis on March 11 after 
a brief illness. 

He began his telephone work in 1905 
after graduating from high school. He 
first was mail clerk for the old Central 
Union Telephone Co. In the next year he 
was transferred at his own request to the 
engineering department, where he became 
a student engineer. 

He advanced through official 
capacities until his last appointment in 
1922. He was a member of the American 
Institute of Engineers and several frater- 
nal orders and the Telephone Pioneers of 
America. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter and a son. 

Arthur Taylor, president of the Rhine- 
lander Telephone Co., Rhinelander, Wis., 
and a past president of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Association, passed away at a hos- 
pital in Madison on February 28 following 
an unsuccessful attempt to rally from an 
operation performed on February 20. He 
had been in ill health for the last two 
years and was nearly 74 years old at his 
death. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Ripley, Derby- 
shire, England, on April 16, 1858. His 
father and two brothers went to Canada 
in 1868, establishing a home in Montreal. 
The rest of the family followed shortly 
after. Leaving home at an early age to 
make his own way, Mr. Taylor partici- 
pated in the early lumbering operations in 
Canada for several years. 

In October, 1879, at the age of 21, he 
came to the United States and settled in 
Schoolcraft county, Mich. Two years la- 
ter, he and his brother, Walter, went to 
Marinette, Wis., to take over the operation 
of a hotel. Shortly thereafter he sold his 
interest in the hotel and returned to lum- 
bering. 

In 1887 he associated himself again with 
his brother in the manufacture of carbon- 
ated beverages in Marinette. Three years 
later he disposed of his Marinette inter- 
ests and went to Rhinelander, Wis., and 
purchased the beverage plant there, which 
was later developed into the Taylor Bev- 
erage & Candy Co. 

He had a leading part in the rapid 
growth of the community in and surround- 
ing Rhinelander. For nearly 26 years he 
was president of the Rhinelander Building 
& Loan Association. In 1901, Mr. Taylor 
joined with a number of other prominent 
men in the community to organize the 
Rhinelander Mutual Telephone Co., out of 
which grew the company now serving the 
city. Upon reorganization of the telephone 
company in 1912, he was elected president, 
which office he occupied until his death. 

In 1922 and 1923, Mr. Taylor served as 
president of the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association and also served at various 
times as vice-president. He was active in 
association matters for many years. 

In regard to county activities, Mr. Tay- 
lor was responsible for the construction 


various 
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of the courthouse building, the county 
training school for teachers and also for 
the establishment of the office of county 
agricultural agent in Oneida county. The 
latter is claimed to be the first county in 
the United States to establish such an 
office. For 24 years Mr. Taylor was sec- 
retary of the County Agricultural Society 
and in those years had charge of all county 
fairs held. 

Mr. Taylor was a member of the Ma- 
sonic orders and other fraternal societies. 
He was also active in the affairs of the 
Congregational Church, the Rhinelander 
Rotary Club, the Wisconsin Land O’ Lakes 
Association, the Rhinelander Advancement 
Association and the Rhinelander Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Ivar Kreuger, president of the Swed- 
ish Match Co. and of allied companies, was 
found shot dead in his apartment in Paris, 
France, on March 12. Beside him were 
letters announcing that he intended to com- 
mit suicide “because of his state of health.” 

At the time of his death Mr. Kreuger 
was dominant in business interests capi- 
talized at more than $1,135,000,000. His 
power was wielded principally through his 
personal holdings in the Kreuger & Toll 
Co., with assets of $400,000,000. 

It controls properties capitalized at $865,- 
000,000, the principal enterprise being the 
$365,000,000 match industry, controlled 
through the $140,000,000 Swedish Match 
Co. Industrial and real estate and banking 
interests, probably aggregate about $500,- 
000,000. Other assets are about $270,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Kreuger was interested in the tele- 
phone business through purchase by Kreu- 
ger & Toll in 1930 of 410,000 class A full 
voting shares out of the 806,651 voting 
shares outstanding of the L. M. Ericsson 
Telephone Co., Stockholm, Sweden. It was 
announced on September 3, 1930, that Mr. 
Kreuger had been elected a director of the 
company. Prior to that time for many 
years he personally had had an interest in 
the Ericsson company. 

Late in 1930 the Ericsson company sold 
an additional 806,650 class B shares. On 
June 18, 1931, it was announced in New 
York that Kreuger & Toll had become in- 
terested in the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. and that the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. had acquired 
an interest in the Ericsson company. Mr. 
Kreuger and F. W. Allen of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., bankers for Kreuger & Toll in 
this country, were elected to the board of 
directors of the International corporation. 

Mr. Kreuger’s principal interest lay in 
safety matches. Through Kreuger & Toll, 
he controlled the Swedish Match Co., which 
in turn owned the Internatonal Match Co. 

The operations of the match interests 
reach into nearly every country in the 
world. Mr. Kreuger’s method of advanc- 
ing his match interests was to grant loans 
to foreign governments in return for a 
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monopoly of the match business in that 
country. 

Similarly, until he sold his telephone 
holdings to International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., Mr. Kreuger advanced 
the business of the L. M. Ericsson Tele- 
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phone Co., with factories in Sweden, Ger- 
many and many other countries, by obtain- 
ing concessions in exchange for loans to 
governments. 

As the transaction in 1931 with the 
International corporation made Kreuger & 
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Toll one of the principal if not the largest 
single holder of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. shares, Mr. Kreuger was 
expected to continue his activities as 
negotiator and financier in connection 
with various telephone concessions. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Hearing on Validity of New Eng- 
land Bell Securities. 

Hearings were held in Boston on March 
8 and 9 before John C. Hull, director of 
the division of securities, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities, on the peti- 
tion filed by the Boston Central Labor 
Union against the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (of New York) alleging 
that the sale of stocks and bonds of the 
telephone company in the state of Massa- 
chusetts should be banned on the grounds 
of fraud. 

Wycliffe C. Marshall, attorney for the 
Boston Central Labor Union, submitted at 
the hearings the material parts of the 
charters of Massachusetts telephone com- 
panies now a part of the New England 
company, their financial reports while In- 
dependent, and a schedule showing the at- 
tempted merger of properties, franchises 
and capital stock. 


He presented as evidence a sworn state- 
ment made to the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission, predecessor of the 
department of public utilities, by the New 
England company that the latter company 
is a consolidation of Massachusetts and 
other telephone companies not based on 
any special or general laws authorizing it. 

Charles S. Pierce, vice-president and 
general counsel of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., placed before Di- 
rector Hull a copy of the charter and 
amendments of the New England com- 
pany. He also pointed out that the com- 
pany is a foreign corporation created by 
New York state and operating in Massa- 
chusetts as a licensee of the American 
Bell Telephone Co., a Massachusetts cor- 
poration. 

In his argument, Mr. Pierce contended 
that the New England company, being a 
foreign corporation, is not a consolidation ; 
that no Massachusetts legislation made it 
a consolidation; that the laws requiring 
the issue of telephone securities to be ap- 
proved by a Massachusetts public body 
applied to domestic companies only and 
not to the New England company; and 
that the New England company operated 
in Massachusetts as a foreign corporation 
under permission granted in the American 


Bell charter. Hence, all the securities of 


the New England company were valid and 
sale of them in Massachusetts would not 
be fraudulent. 

Mr. Marshall held, in his argument, that 
by the company’s own admission, it was 
a consolidation; that it was a consolidated 
company operating in two or more states 
which had created its constituent compa- 
nies and as such, therefore, a domestic 
company in each respective state; that 
the securities’ approval law applied to all 
issues by the New England company since 
1894, totaling $210,000,000. 

If it be true that the New England com- 
pany is a foreign corporation, Mr. Mar- 
shall stated, then the terms of the Amer- 
ican Bell license voluntarily accepted by 
the company when it entered Massachusetts 
made it subject to the laws governing do- 
mestic telephone companies and all amend- 
ments thereto; that the securities’ approval 
law was such an amendment; that all se- 
curities issued by the company in violation 
of that law were void and could not be 
traded in. 

If the company maintained that no legis- 
lation, except that of New York state, 
authorized the consolidation, Mr. Marshall 
contended that the company, if it were a 
corporation, was a consolidation ; that with- 
out legislation of the other states permit- 
ting, no valid consolidation could be made; 
that even action as a corporation over a 
long period of time would not make it a 
corporation; that, not being a valid cor- 
poration de facto, it had no power to issue 
corporate securities; that any issued by it 
were void and sale of them in Massachu- 
setts would be fraudulent. 

Director Hull took the matter under ad- 
visement. 


Company Permitted to Require 
Deposit on Residence Telephone. 
The Georgia Public Service Commission 

recently held that the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. did not abuse dis- 
cretion in requiring a deposit of $50 guar- 
anteeing any charges that might accrue 
against the telephone service applied for 
by a certain customer. 

The customer, G. C. Dugas, showed that 
in years past he had been a large user of 
long distance telephone service approxi- 
mating $1,100 per year. He had always 


paid his bills when personally obligated, but 
he had been connected with companies that 
had not paid their bills promptly, and in 
some instances the bills were not paid at all. 

He said, however, that he was not in 
business at the time, and that he did not 
propose to use ‘the residential telephone 
service, applied for, in connection with any 
long distance service. 

In its opinion, the commission found: 

“Under the present rules obtaining in 
toll telephone service it is impossible to 
police the calls over a given telephone sta- 
tion to the extent that only local service is 
possible in the use of a given station. In- 
deed, any telephone station, once installed, 
immediately becomes usable for an indefi- 
nite amount in the way of long distance 
service. 

In the somewhat recent past, Mr. Dugas 
had occasion to use the telephone service 
of the Southern Bell company in a sum of 
approximately $40 covering two calls, one 
of which being to Toronto, Can. 

The commission has held for some years 
that telephone companies, gas companies, 
light and power companies are entitled to 
require a deposit in such sum as, in their 
discretion, is reasonable and as nearly as 
possible will make impossible a resultant 
loss in providing either type of service just 
related. 

If such a precaution were not provided 
for, it would permit of the possibility of a 
given consumer to use such service far 
above the average consumer; and if a loss 
results, this loss must be spread out in the 
end and in the aggregate against all sub- 
scribers. 

There is nothing in this permissive right 
of a utility company to apply this rule to 
a residence any less than to a business. Of 
course, while permitting such a deposit to 
be required before the service is furnished, 
the commission would not permit an abuse 
of such a discretion, if it were sought to 
require an unreasonable amount in provid- 
ing such a deposit. 

The commission requires the utility com- 
pany receiving such a deposit to pay inter- 
est on it at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. 

However, being required to pay © per 
cent on such deposits, means that in some 
manner the money must be used, else the 
6 per cent paid on such deposits would be 
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a total loss. The aggregate of such depos- 
its may amount to a considerable sum. 

It is the opinion of the commission, in 
considering the facts adduced at the hear- 
ing and as announced in part in the fore- 
going, that there is no abusive discretion 
on the part of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in requiring a deposit of 
$50 of complainant, G. C. Dugas, in this 
case. 

Accordingly, the complaint as _herein- 
above referred to is hereby dismissed. 

If in the future the complainant desires 
telephone service and complies with the 
requirements of the company in this case 
by depositing the sum of $50, the com- 
pany will be immediately required to install 
telephone service in the complainant’s resi- 
dence as hereinabove referred to.” 


Farmer Sues Bell Because of 
Injuries Due to Low Wires. 
Claiming to be crippled for life, John 

Huts, 48-year-old farmer four miles south 

of Akron, Iowa, filed an odd damage suit 

in district court at Sioux City on Febru- 
ary 18, against the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., asking $50,000. 

Seated atop a load of hay at his farm 
last May, Mr. Huts sets out he was 
dragged off the rack by a low hanging 
telephone wire that caught him across the 
body as he was driving his team from the 
hayfield to the highway. 

Thrown off the rack, he contends he 
suffered a concussion of the brain, broken 
vertebrae in the neck and back and deafen- 
ing of the right ear. The right side of 
his face was crushed; he suffers severe 
headaches, spent 12 weeks in a_ hospital 
and still is barely able to walk with 
crutches, it is contended. 

He says he was earning $2,500 a year 
before the accident. He alleges the tele- 
phone company, in repairing its lines prior 
to the mishap, sawed off the old telephone 
poles and kept them in use instead of 
erecting new poles. 


Companies Found Responsible 
When Crossarm Causes Fall. 
Judgment against three companies, the 
Missouri District Telegraph Co., the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., and the 
Union Electric Light & Power Co., joint 
users of a telephone pole, was affirmed by 
the Missouri Supreme Court, when an em- 
ploye of the telegraph company was in- 

jured in a fall. 

The telephone company, owning the pole, 
leased space to the telegraph company and 
to the light company. The employe, a 
trouble-shooter, was climbing the pole to 
locate some trouble with the telegraph 
Wires at the top. In climbing he took 
hold of a crossarm, belonging to the light 
company, which apparently was defective 
and came loose, causing him to fall. 

The court held: 

1. That it was the duty of the tele- 
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phone company to see that all equipment 
on the pole was kept in a reasonably safe 
condition, regardless of whether the leases 
so provided. 

2. That although the plaintiff did not 
allege that the telephone company retained 
control of the manner and condition in 
which the other companies maintained their 
equipment on the pole, or that it was the 
telephone company’s duty to see that such 
equipment was reasonably safe, he did 
allege a state of facts from which that 
duty followed as a legal consequence. 

3. That since the plaintiff was not em- 
ployed to make a general inspection of the 
pole and crossarms, he was justified in 
assuming that both pole and crossarms 
were in a reasonably safe condition, and 
was not required to use more than ordinary 
care for his own safety in climbing. 

4. That plaintiff had a right to assume 
before climbing the pole that defendants 
had inspected it, because the duty of in- 
spection was not placed upon him either by 
his contract of employment or by defend- 
ants’ method or custom of conducting their 
business to his knowledge. 

5. That plaintiff was not guilty of con- 
tributory negligence as a matter of law 
in taking hold of the crossarm as an aid 
in climbing the pole, where it did not con- 
clusively appear beyond reasonable infer- 
ence to the contrary that the danger in so 
doing was so obvious, imminent and threat- 
ening that a reasonably prudent person 
would not have done so. 

6. That the pole was plaintiff’s “place of 
work” within the meaning of the rule 
requiring the master to furnish the servant 
with a reasonably safe place to work. 

7. That notwithstanding the fact that 
the telegraph company neither owned the 
pole or crossarm in question, it required 
the plaintiff to climb the pole on which 
there was an unsafe crossarm and, there- 
fore, owed the plaintiff the duty to see 
that such way was reasonably safe. 

Two judges dissented on the ground that 
the telephone company owed the plaintiff 
no duty to maintain in sound condition 
the crossarm belonging to the light com- 
pany. 


Operations of Nebraska Companies 
in 1931 Reported to Commission. 
The annual report of the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission, now in course of 
preparation, shows that during the year 
1931 orders were issued permitting tele- 
phone companies operating in the state to 
issue a total of $3,916,000 of bonds and 
common stock of $356,540. Eighty per 
cent of the reports handled by the account- 
ing department are from telephone compa- 
nies, the larger ones filing monthly and 
the smaller ones as soon after the comple- 
tion of a year’s business permits. 

Most of the corrections are arranged by 
correspondence, but nearly a dozen com- 
panies arranged for personal instruction by 
appearing at the commission offices. Be- 
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cause of insufficient funds and curtailment 
of help, the commission has postponed the 
proposed revision of the uniform system 
of accounts for future development, con- 
tenting itself with issuing a supplemental 
order with respect to separation of depre- 
ciation and maintenance accounts. 

While the summary of reports for 1931 
will not be ready for months because of 
the slowness with which returns are made, 
those on file, together with figures pub- 
lished by the larger companies, indicate 
that between 12,000 and 15,000 stations 
have been lost. 

The total would have been larger had 
not the larger companies started a back- 
fire by organizing employes into sales 
forces. Part of the revenue lost by the 
cancellation of service has been made back 
in sales of extra service and equipment, 
but practically show decreased net reve- 
nues. 

The commission has on file rates for 552 
exchanges in the state, all that are oper- 
ated. During the year orders were entered 
in 50 rate cases and 15 miscellaneous cases 
that applied to telephone companies. 


Farmer- Owned Companies Ask 

Commission to Reduce Rates. 
Several small telephone companies in 
Nebraska, largely owned by farmers, have 
asked the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission for authority to reduce rates on 
the ground that their patrons are unable 
to pay the present rates and that in order 
to keep going, rates will have to be lowered 
or the service discontinued. 

In each case the farmers are the largest 
number of subscribers and as they own 
the stock what is really happening is that 
they are reducing rates on themselves. 

The Hickman Telephone Co. has been 
authorized to reduce its rates 10 cents a 
month to its 197 subscribers, of whom 137 
are farmers, to apply only where service 
is paid for three months in advance. 

The Farmers Telephone Co., of New- 
castle, which has 240 stockholders and 238 
subscribers, of whom 170 are farmers, 
wants to cut rates 25 cents a month. Pres- 
ent gross rates are $2.25 a month for busi- 
ness, $1.75 for town residences and $1.50 
for farm service. The manager tells the 
commission that it is impossible to collect 
the present rates; that the officers have 
voluntarily reduced their salaries and cut 
employes’ wages. 





Dismisses Application for Appro- 
val of Stock Issue; No Jurisdiction. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has dismissed the application of the 
Hemingford Co-Operative Telephone Co. 
for authority to issue $20,000 stock, hold- 
ing that it comes within the definition of 
a mutual company over which the state 
supreme court has held the commission 
has no jurisdiction. 

(Please turn to page 33.) 
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Kweichow Administration Orders 
American Electric Equipment. 
The American Electric Co. of Chicago 

is in receipt of an order from the Kwei- 
chow Telephone Administration of China 
for a two-position Monotype community 
switchboard and auxiliary power apparatus 
which is to be installed at Kweichowfu in 
the Kweichow province. 

Kweichowfu is about 800 miles from 
Shanghai, and it is not expected that the 
Sino-Japanese conflict there will interfere 
with the installation of the new apparatus 
which is scheduled to be cut into service 
about May first. 

The unit is to be equipped with 300 line 
circuits and 30 cord circuits. Auxiliary 
equipment is to include a power board, 
ringing apparatus and storage batteries. 
The complete order was placed through the 
Automatic Electric Sales Co., Ltd., exclu- 
sive export distributor for the products of 
American Electric Co. and Automatic 
Electric Co. 


Special Representative of Kearney 
in Southeastern Territory. 

The James R. Kearney Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo., has announced the appointment of 
Alfred C. Wilson, who was formerly with 
the Chance Co., as special representative in 
the southeastern territory. 

Mr. Wilson was graduated from Georgia 
Institute of Technology in 1903, after 
which he spent several years with the 
Georgia Railway & Electric Co. He after- 
wards was associated with Lockwood 
Green & Co., consulting engineers, as as- 
sistant electrical engineer for the southern 
division. He was subsequently connected 
with the Western Electric Co., Johns Man- 
ville Co., and the H. C. Biglin Co. His 
most recent connection was with the 
Chance Co., which recently merged with 
the James R. Kearney Corp., as southeast- 
ern district representative. 

Mr. Wilson’s friends will be glad to 
know of his association with the Kearney 
corporation. 


Development in Gasoline Torches 
by Mathias Klein & Sons. 
Mathias Klein & Sons, 3200 Belmont 
Avenue, Chicago, have developed a new 
gasoline torch which does away with the 
generating channels and hence prevents 
“carbon choke.” The new Klein torch has 
an innovation in that a generating coil re- 
places the channels. This coil is really a 
superheater. The intense heat around the 
coil completely vaporizes the fuel so that 
it burns as a dry gas, giving a hot but 

easily-controlled flame. 
Owing to the fact that the gasoline is 
super-heated and converted into gas before 


it strikes the flame, it is said to be impos- 
sible to blow this torch out, even in a gale 
of wind. This is an advantage that any 


-mechanic having to work out of doors will 


appreciate. 

The generating coil itself will last al- 
most an indefinite length of time, it is 
stated, but it has been made easily acces- 
sible and can be replaced in two minutes 
at small expense by simply backing off 
two nuts and slipping in a new coil. The 

















Newly-—Developed Type of Klein Torch. 


burner tip, too, is replaceable. As there are 
the only two parts that can possibly wear 
out or deteriorate, it can readily be seen 
that this new torch should give years of 
the finest service. 


Western Electric Report Shows 
Drop in Production. 

Net income of the Western Electric Co., 
Inc., amounted to $10,816,387 in 1931, equal 
to $1.80 a share earned on 6,000,000 com- 
mon shares, compared with $15,624,839, or 
$2.60 a share, earned on the same number 
of shares in 1920. Surplus after divi- 
dends of $1.75 a share in 1931 was $316,- 
387, comparing with a deficit of $7,625,161 
in 1930, when $4 a share was paid. 

Sales amounted to $228,955,524, against 
$361,478,438 in 1930, and net profits on 
sales were $9,268,626, compared with $12,- 
151,980. Other income, net, was $6,288,- 
987, against $8,145,632, and interest deduc- 
tions were $4,741,226, contrasted with $4,- 
672,773. The sales to Bell companies 
amounted to $219,535,000 and to customers 
outside the Bell System, $9,421,000. 

The net profit rate on sales last year 
was 4 per cent, as compared with 3.4 per 
cent in 1930, and the net earnings were but 
23.4 per cent under the 1930 figures in 
contrast with a drop of 36.7 per cent in 
sales. This reflects the economies which 
had been instituted in this organization. 
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In his report, President Edgar S. Bloom 
says the past year “demonstrated that few 
industries are immune to the effects of the 
general economic readjustment through 
which the world is passing. For the West- 
ern Electric Co., 1931 was marked by a 
continuing decline in business, which was 
reflected in a decrease in sales billed, in 
profits earned and in volume of employ- 
ment. 

“While reductions in personnel were un- 
avoidable,” he says, “the policy of short- 
time operation, with proportionate reduc- 
tions in remuneration, was extended to 
embrace all departments of the company 
and its subsidiaries, including the executive 
officers and their staffs; and the application 
of this policy has provided employment 
during the year for over 7,400 men and 
women for whom work would not other- 
wise have been available.” 

At the beginning of 1931 the manufac- 
turing department was operating at 66 per 
cent of normal activity and had 39,484 em- 
ployes working an average of five days a 
week each. The spreading of work among 
as many persons as possible enabled the 
department to maintain at the end of the 
year a force of 28,137 employes, with 
plants operating at 44 per cent of normal. 

Production for the year in comparison 
with 1930 dropped 30 per cent on telephone 
apparatus and 55 per cent on cable. 

At the end of 1931 the total force em- 
ployed by the Western Electric Co. num- 
bered 44,613, of which 35,569 were men 
and 9,044 women. Of the total, upward 
of 13,000 have been in the employ of the 
company ten years or more. 


Oregon-Washington Telephone Co. 
Purchases Kellogg Switchboard. 
A three-position Masterbuilt switch- 

board was recently purchased by the Ore- 

gon-Washington Telephone Co. from Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Ill. The new board is to be installed in the 

company’s exchange at Wapato, Wash. 

Wapato is the center of a vast irrigat- 
ing project that promises a great increase 
in the area’s fertility and an increase in 
the acreage of tillable soil. This naturally 
will draw more people to the district, with 
the result that Wapato must expect a con- 
siderable growth in the next decade. 

It was to care for this expected growth 
that the company chose Masterbuilt equip- 
ment. Wapato’s new switchboard is to be 
equipped and wired for 160 common bat- 
tery local lines, 50 universal rural lines, 
and 20 toll lines. Machine ringing is to 
be incorporated. 

Minor Corman, president of the Oregon- 
Washington company, feels satisfied that 
the new board will render a fine type of 
service to Wapato subscribers. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 29.) 

The ownership of the property began 
years ago with a partnership or association 
which required that each new subscriber 
should pay a membership fee and furnish 
part of the plant and equipment necessary 
to provide service. Earnings, after all ex- 
penses were paid, were invested in addi- 
tions and betterments to plant as required 

in the growth of the service. 

This practice continued until the ex- 
change now has a membership of 423, in- 
cluding rural subscribers. The members 
proposed to incorporate in the name of the 
Hemingford Co-operative Telephone Co., 
and distribute the stock among members in 
proportion to the total amount paid for 
service since the beginning of operation. 

The articles of incorporation show it is 
intended to operate the company on the co- 
operative or mutual plan and that each sub- 
scriber will be expected to own at least 
one share of stock and that no stockholder 
can own to exceed five shares. One per 
cent of the annual net earnings shall be 
paid to the stockholders; five per cent 
shall be credited to a reserve until it has 
reached an amount equal to 20 per cent of 
the capital stock, and the remainder, if any, 
skall be paid to subscribers in proportion 
to the volume of business each transacts 
with the company. This is the old coopera- 
tive plan. 

The commission finds that this is not a 
public service corporation, or common car- 
rier, in the sense that it offers service to 
the public under a schedule of rates, which 
is predicated on a fair return on the fair 
value of the property dedicated to public 
use, and that it will not be conducted for 
profit to the stockholders, within the mean- 
ing of the law. Therefore, the commis- 
sion finds it has no jurisdiction and dis- 
missed the application. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

March 22: Hearing in Washington, D. 
{., on joint petition of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Mississippi 
Telephone Co. for authority to purchase 
and to sell all properties of the Mississippi 
lelephone Co., located in the state of 
Mississippi for the proposed sum _ of 
$200,000. 

ILLINOIs. 

March 16: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Samuell on citation of the 
mmission on its own motion vs. the 
Middle States Telephone Co. to show cause 
hy there should not be a reduction in 

tes for telephone service in the cities of 
Pekin, Park Ridge, DesPlaines and vicini- 


>. 

March 17: Hearing in Chicago on joint 

lication of the Harrisburg Independent 
‘clephone Co. and the Illinois Commercial 
iclephone Co. for discontinuance of ser- 

e and sale by the former company of 
its property and assets in Harrisburg to the 
lilinois Commercial Telephone Co. and au- 
thorizing the latter company to acquire the 

perty and assets. 
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INDIANA. 

February 27: Approval given sale of 
the Boone Township Telephone Co. to the 
United Telephone Co., with whose Sum- 
mitville exchange the Boone township lines 
have been connected for a number of years, 
and through which they will continue to 
be operated. About 30 farmers owned the 
Boone township company, and they will re- 
ceive $18 a share for their stock. The 
sale was consummated several months ago, 
but had not been officially approved until 
now. 

KANSAS. 

March 29: Hearing at Manhattan on 
the city complaint filed by Mayor Majors 
over two years ago, alleging the rates of 
the United Telephone Co. were illegal, un- 
fair, unjust, etc. A hearing was held some 
time ago on the legality of the rates. Ow- 
ing to the mayor not following up the 
matter and filing briefs which he had 
promised, the commission has not rendered 
a decision. The mayor apparently lost in- 
terest in the matter of rates and the pres- 
ent hearing was set partly in response to 
requests of the present city commission 
and partly in fairness to the commission 
itself. 

MINNESOTA. 

March 21: Hearing in Brainerd on ap- 
plication of the residents of the township 
of Allen, Crow Wing county, to disconnect 
the township fire line from the Pine River 
telephone exchange and reconnect it to the 
Emily exchange. 

MISSOURI. 

March 9: Application filed by the Scotia 
Telephone Co. for permission to abandon 
the telephone exchange maintained and op- 
erated by it at Brumley, and for authority 
to serve these subscribers from the ex- 
change at Ulman. 

NEBRASKA. 

March 7: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Hemingford Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to issue $20,000 
worth of stock; it appearing that the com- 
pany is organized on strictly cooperative 
or mutual plan and proposes to conduct 
its business without profit, application is 
dismissed on the ground that the commis- 
sion is without jurisdiction. 

March 8: Application of the McGrew 
Telephone Co. for authority to cancel a 
contract, whereby service is furnished the 
Union Pacific Railroad at a rate of 50 
cents per month in part exchange for space 
on railroad company poles, found to be 
reasonable and authority issued to charge 
regular rate of $2 a month. 

March 9: Application of the Farmers 
Telephone Co. of Newcastle for authority 
to reduce rates at its Newcastle exchange, 
the gross being $2.25 for business, $1.75 
for town residence and $1.50 for rural ser- 
vice, with the usual deduction for advance 
payment, found reasonable and permission 
granted as asked. 

March 9: Application of the Bertrand 
Telephone Co. for authority to make a 
switching rate of 75 cents to farmers on 
three rural lines which make a connection 
with main lines, found reasonable and au- 
thority granted as asked. 

March 9: Application of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. for authority to 
modify section 20 of its general exchange 
tariff regarding suspension of service for 
non-payment of charges or other violations 
of the service, found reasonable and au- 
thority granted as asked. 

New York. 

March 8: Chenango & Unadilla Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to charge new rates 
in the territories served by its Brookfield, 
Leonardsville and McDonough exchanges. 
These properties were recently acquired 
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and lines have been rebuilt and 24-hour 
service furnished. 

March 13: Hearing in Utica before Ex- 
aminer J. F. O’Brien on motion of the 
commission as to the telephone equipment 
and service of G. B. Babcock operating 
the Nicholville Home Telephone Co. in 
the county of St. Lawrence. 

Oun10. 

March 1: Five companies authorized to 
make additional charges for special service 
known as “secretarial services.” The com- 
panies authorized to provide this service 
are located at Ada, Delphos, Van Wert, 
Shelby and Bucyrus. 

April 6: Hearing relative to protests 
by the Ohio Cities Telephone Co. against 
the commission’s tentative valuation of the 
telephone property in New Philadelphia 
and Dover, which was below that claimed 
by the company. 

Hearings have been postponed from time 
to time during the last year while the 
company sought to adjust the differences 
with the city councils of New Philadelphia 
and Dover. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 1: Petition filed by the. Farmers’ 
Telephone Co., of Beetown, for a rehear- 
ing on the free use of the toll lines be- 
tween Potosi and Dickeysville has been 
denied. 

The matter came up for hearing and 
the commission handed down a ruling 
which it avers is final. 

March 2: Hearing in Madison on ap- 
plication ‘of the Iron Belt Telephone Co. 
to discontinue and abandon its two lines 
because their upkeep is more than the 
receipts. It was pointed out that the two 
lines are serving only four customers, and 
that they are delinquent in their payments 
for service, making it decidedly unprofit- 
able to continue with the service. 
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Co., manufacturers of 
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W. L. Runzel, President, 
brings to this organiza- 
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in the manufacture of 
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equipment. 
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Improving the Service at Nominal Cost 


An Illinois Company Modernizes Its Plant by Installing Efficent But Simple 
Equipment at Elmwood, IIl.—Brief History of the Telephone’s Growth in 
Elmwood—Pioneer Monument Erected as a Memorial to Town's Early Pioneers 


By H. T. McCaig 


Assistant Manager, Chicago Office, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Despite the decided trend towards the 
adoption of common battery service in so 
many of the smaller exchanges of the 
country it is sometimes difficult to prove 
in the advisability of such a move, espe- 
cially if prevailing conditions in the com- 
munity make unwarranted any decided ef- 
fort on the part of the telephone company 
to secure approval of an increase in rates. 

When a telephone company is faced with 
a situation like this, and at the same time 
is desirous of making such betterments in 
plant and methods as will bring about a 
decided improvement in the service, care- 
ful study of the situation must be made 
and equipment chosen to provide facilities 
much like those obtaining under common 
battery operation. 

The Elmwood Telephone Co., of Elm- 
wood, Hl. 


such a problem and solved it nicely by in- 


was recently faced with just 


stalling a Stromberg-Carlson two-position 
No. 105 switchboard equipped with double 


lamp supervision cord circuits. Following 

















W. J. McQuiston, President of the Elm- 
wood (Ill.) Telephone Exchange and For- 
merly Manager of the Monmouth Exchange, 
Is One of the Pioneers in the Independent 
Telephone Field in Illinois. 


the completion of the installation of this 
hoard and the cutover to the new service, 
the Elmwood Gazette published a story 
concerning the company and its develop- 
ments on the editorial page. 

The editor of the Gazette shows such a 
fine ability to describe this installation in 


language understandable by the non-tech- 
nical telephone user that it is reproduced 
here: 

“In the late 90's,” says the Gazette, “the 
Elmwood Telephone Co. was organized by 
M. T. Lott and was operated by him and 
others for several years. Later E. M. 
Maher purchased the plant and constructed 
the building that it now occupies. On Jan- 
1918, the McQuistons, W. J. and 
H. H., bought a controlling interest in the 
company from Mr. Maher and they have 
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since managed and operated the property. 
The company was incorporated as the Elm- 
wood Telephone Exchange on February 
14, 1919. 
“Improvements and _ beiterments have 
heen made from time to time as occasion 
demanded and as finances permitted. A 
new ringing machine was lately added to 
Just at present they are 
installing a new and. up-to-date switch- 


the equipment. 


hoard from which much is expected in the 
way of better service, especially in the 
way of getting quicker connections. 

In the last ten years there has been very 
great improvement in all classes of the 
service, but especially in the long distance ; 
and it has now advanced so far that you 
can talk to almost any place in the world 
from your own telephone. 

The telephone company’s slogan is, 
‘Every Home in Elmwood Needs a Tele- 
phone,’ and this is also necessary if the 
service is to be built up and made what 
they hope to make it. 

The management feels very grateful for 
the hearty cooperation that they have re- 
ceived from almost every member of the 
community which they are endeavoring to 
serve and hopes that this may continue and 
wish to assure you that they are giving 
you the very best they have in the way of 
service. 

Unlike other merchants, the telephone 
company is compelled by law to adopt fixed 
prices for the sale of its wares and must 
It must 
also adopt rules and regulations for the 


adhere strictly to these prices. 


conduct of the business. These rules really 
form the basis for the service the company 
agrees to furnish to its subscribers. These 
rules and regulations are printed in all the 
telephone directories and should be given 
careful attention. 

It appears hard for the public to under- 
stand that the selling of telephone service 
is very much the same as the sale of any 
other commodity and must be governed by 
the same rules of barter and exchange. 
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The Pioneer Monument at Elmwood, Ill., 

the Work of Lorado Taft, the Great Amer- 

ican Sculptor, Was Erected in Honor of 

the Early Pioneers and as a Memorial to 
Mr. Taft’s Parents. 


Each call made upon the facilities of the 
telephone has the same fixed value as any 
other article of commerce that is offered 
for sale and should be so regarded. 

The McQuiston families have identified 
themselves with the town of their adop- 
tion, both families having bought resi- 
dences and other property and are helping 
to support all the activities of the commu- 
nity, schools, churches, clubs and lodges. 
They are trying to be thoroughly good 
citizens in every way and take as much 
pride in the beauty and attractiveness of 
our little city as the oldest inhabitant could 
take.” 

Lorado Taft, one of 
known sculptors, was born in Elmwood 
during the time that his father, Don Carlos 
Taft, was head of the old Elmwood Acad- 
emy. A statue, honoring his parents and 


America's best 


their pioneer exploits, was a gift by him 
to the town of his birth. 
tions provided the proper setting. 


Local subscrip- 
The in- 
scription on the base of this heroic work 
reads: 

“To the Pioneers 

Who Bridged the Streams, 
Subdued the Soil and 

Founded a State.” 

And speaking of pioneers, W. J. McQui 
ton, president of the Elmwood Telephone 
Co., probably qualifies eminently as a tele- 
phone pioneer. About 1890, when he was 
living in Monmouth, IIL, he bought ‘vo 
“phonetic” telephones connecting his res!- 
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dence to that of his father about three 
hlocks away. 

In 1892 the original instruments were 
replaced by two Bell telephones equipped 
with Blake transmitters. Later the Blake 
transmitters were removed and the tele- 
phones equipped with Hunning transmit- 
ters. At a little later date the line was 
extended to. include other members of the 
family—six stations in all. During this 
time Mr. McQuiston and his father were 
engaged in the book business, an enter- 
prise which had been established in 1865 
and which still continues to this day, al- 
though now conducted by a brother of 
W. J. McQuiston. 

Mr. McQuiston’s interest in the devel- 
opment of the telephone was such that he 
was one of the organizers of the Mon- 
mouth Telephone Co. in 1901, at which 
time the party line operated by the Mc- 
Quiston family was connected with the 
Monmouth switchboard. In 1903, he was 
elected manager of the Monmouth Tele- 
phone Co. Under his management such 
progress was made that in 1910 the Bell 
interests in Monmouth were purchased and 
the two competing systems merged. Fol- 
lowing the merging of these two systems, 
common battery service was inaugurated 
in Monmouth. 


Mr. McQuiston continued as manager 
of the Monmouth plant until January 1, 
1918, when he purchased the Elmwood 




















Stromberg-—Carlson Two-Position Switch- 
board in the Elmwood (Ill.) Telephone Ex— 
change. 


exchange and moved to that city. He has 
always taken a keen interest in the devel- 
opment of Independent telephony and, as 
mizht be expected, the Elmwood plant re- 
flects this interest and enthusiasm. 

|. H. McQuiston, who has been asso- 
‘iaied with his father in the development 
an’ improvement of the Elmwood plant, 
desorves a great deal of credit for the ser- 
vic being rendered by this up-to-date sys- 
tem. He believes that there is a great fu- 
tur. for the Independent telephony indus- 
try if each company applies itself to the 
tas of providing the kind of service de- 
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sired by the community it serves. H. H. 
McQuiston is a great community booster 
and senses the fact that if his company 
really serves its community, the commu- 
nity will see that the telephone company’s 
interests are properly protected. 
“Taxi-Telephone,”’ or Measured 
Service, Unpopular in Vienna. 
Measured telephone service is not prov- 
ing popular in Vienna, Austria, according 
to recent press dispatches. In Vienna’s 





measured service, called “taxi-telephone,” 
a small basic sum has to be paid whether 
the telephone is used or not. Then by an 
ingenious device, every second employed in 
speaking is recorded against the subscriber. 

Particular resentment is aroused by the 
fact that subseribers are charged, not only 
for calling up but for being called up. The 
moment the receiver is removed from the 
hook, the taxi-clock in the exchange begins 
to run for both parties to a conversation. 
Every day the figures on the clock are 
photographed and the subscriber is charged 
accordingly. 

Instead of increasing receipts as was in- 
tended, the innovation, according to re- 
ports, has already caused half the usual 
telephoning in Vienna to come to an end. 

The same charge is made when one is 
wrongly called or receives a wrong num- 
ber. Although trunk calls are charged as 
usual, they are charged also on the local 
taxi-clock whether the two subscribers are 
actually speaking or not, from the moment 
the operator announces, say, “London is 
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coming through.” This may mean a local 
charge of 15 minutes for a three-minute 
trunk call. 

Malicious persons are eagerly calling up 
their enemies from public telephone boxes, 
where no taxi-telephone can be employed, 
in order to increase their bills. Even the 
consolation that the “telephone bore” would 
have to limit his conversational efforts or 
pay is denied if he is better off than his 
victim, who now has to pay for every sec 
ond of wasted time. 

The project was attacked from the start 
by the press and by all classes of sub 
scribers, but without avail. 


Western Electric Employes Take 
Extra Vacation Without Pay. 
The following statement to employes 

was made on March 1 by Edgar S. Bloom, 

president of Western Electric Co. 

“In view of the decline in business and 
the consequent necessity of adopting fur- 
ther measures for spreading available work, 
the following policy has been adopted cov- 
ering vacations for 1932: 

All employes will receive vacation to 
which they are eligible with pay and will 
be required*to take an additional week of 
vacation without pay. 

At locations where operations are dis- 
continued during the vacation period, the 
shut-down will cover three weeks, instead 
of two as in the past, and vacation pay will 
be allowed only for the period to which 
employes are eligible.” 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 


New Incorporations. 

Cox’s CreEK, Ky.—The Cox’s Creek 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by 
John Wolf, J. H. Taylor and P. J. Stoner 
with a capital stock of $150. 


Construction. 

BriGHTon, Itt.—The construction of a 
new exchange building by the Brighton 
Telephone Co. was approved by the stock- 
holders at a recent meeting. 


Elections. 

Osco, Irt.—The annual meeting of the 
Osco Telephone Co. was held recently. 
Directors elected were Julius Westerlund, 
Carl B. Johnson, Bert Rogers, Elof Peter- 
son, Harvey Young, Iver Holmstrom, Al- 
bert Schernau, Ed Edson, Herbert L. Sam- 
uelson, Truman Searle and J. J. Hadley. 

Directors met and named the following 
officers: President, Bert Rogers; vice- 
president, Herbert L. Samuelson; secre- 
tary, Carl B. Johnson; manager, Julius 
Westerlund. 

LyNNvILLE, Iowa.—W. F. Zimmerman 
was reelected president of the Lynnville 
Telephone Exchange at the annual meet- 
ing. Other officers named were Horace 
Ratcliffe as vice-president; directors, John 
Wisgerhof, elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Forest Men- 
denhall; A. T. Giffard to fill a vacancy 
and B. A. Turner reelected. 

Rincstep, Iowa.—The Ringsted Tele- 
phone Co. held their annual meeting re- 
cently and the following directors were 
elected: Fred C. Peitersen, Rasmus Han- 
sen, Jens Henricksen and W. L. LeMaster. 

Wa cker, Iowa.—At a meeting of the 
Farmers & Merchants Mutual Telephone 
Co. held here, five new directors were 
chosen. William Horak was named presi- 
dent; John Milback, vice-president, and 
John Differding, Jake Arnold and John 
Fairchild were elected to serve on the 
board. Glenn Polk was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer and was hired to continue 
his services as switchboard operator. The 
report for last year showed the company 
is out of debt for the first time in its 
history. 

Steepy Eye, Minn.—The Sleepy Eye 
Telephone Co. has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: C. P. Cut- 
ting, president; Frank F. Romberg, vice- 
president; William Brust, secretary, F. J. 
Riedl, treasurer; W. W. Smith, C. C. 
Hansen, John Ebenhoh, John M. Schroep- 


fer, and Henry F. Dohrmann, directors: 
Mike Fohl, manager. 

Towanpba, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Bradford 
County Telephone Co. held here the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: J. C. Ing- 
ham of Towanda, T. J. Maxey of Elmira, 
‘'T. M. Snedden, of Wilkes-Barre, and 
M. H. Murphy, Jr., of Towanda. 

The directors, following their election, 
immediately chose the following officers: 
President, M. H. Murphy; vice-president 
and general manager, M. H. Murphy, Jr.; 
secretary-treasurer, Madeline E. Strope. 

Cotumsus Grove, Ounto.—Directors of 
the Columbus Grove Telephone Co. have 
been elected as follows: Charles C. Irwin, 
Ralph Anderson, Richard Reese, J. W. 
Turner, Roy Weaver, Albert Wood and 
Edward Henderson. Charles C. Irwin 
was elected president; Ralph Anderson, 
vice-president, and A. L. Belch, secretary- 
treasurer. 

ELkHoRN, Wis.—Charles Wiswell was 
elected president of the State Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. at the meeting of the 
stockholders. Other officers elected are 
Emma Louise Swan, vice-president and 
secretary ; Wyman Wiswell, treasurer; A. 
L. Godfrey, attorney. The directors are 
L. W. Swan, W. V. B. Holloway and 
Earl Paddock. 

SCANDINAVIA, Wuis.—The Scandinavia 
Telephone Co. held its annual meeting re- 
cently and reelected the following officers: 
President, A. P. Thorson; vice-president, 
A. P. Bestul; secretary and treasurer, E. 
A. Hotz. 

Directors, Fred Anderson, to succeed R. 
M. Hanson, J. L. Larson, R. I. Anderson. 
W. Krostue and J. L. Wrolstad. 


Miscellaneous. 

Decatur, Inp.—Herman E. Ehinger, 
general manager of the Citizens Telephone 
Co., was appointed receiver for the Na- 
tional Five & Ten Cent Stores, after a 
petition for voluntary bankruptcy was 
granted by Wheeler Ashcraft, referee in 
bankrupcty. 

The petition was filed by Charles J. 
Voglewere, of this city, president of the 
company, and other stockholders. 

NeLson, Wis.—The Nelson Farmer's 
Telephone Co. has changed its name to the 
Nelson Telephone Co. and the number of 
directors decreased from five to three. 

The capital stock of the company has 
been increased from $1,500 to $7,500. 
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J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
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THEODORE GARY AND COMPANY | 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Ninety-Fifth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
quarter ending March 31, 1932 of 40c 
per share on the No Par Preferred 
Stock has been declared payable April 
| 1, 1932 to stockholders of record as of | 
the 16th day of March, 1932 at 3 P.M. | 
The usual dividend on the Common 
Stock has been declared payable April 
1, 1932 to stockholders of record as of 
the 3lst day of March, 1932. 
(Signed) C. A. BENNETT, 

Senior Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

March 7, 1932. 

















Telephone Bond and Share 
Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% First Pre- 
ferred Stock, $1.00 per share on the 
Participating Preferred Stock, and divi- 
dends on the Class A Common Stock, 
payable either in stock at the rate of 
1/50th of one share or in cash at the 
rate of 50c per share, will be paid on 
April 15, 1932, to stockholders of record 
on March 21, 1932 at 3:00 o’clock P. M. 

An extra and participating dividend 
of 50c per share will alsa be paid on the 
Participating Preferred Stock on Apri! 


15, 1932. V. E. CHANEY, 
Vice-President and Treasurer ; 
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